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PRAISE FOR A PROPHET 


VAQUERO OF THE BRUSH CouNTRY, 
by J. Frank Dobie from the reminis- 
cences of John Young. The South- 
west Press, Dallas. 


O praise the man is not neces- 

sarily to praise the work: I 
give warning to the cautious reader 
that I speak from a warm friendship, 
though from a friendship, I hope, 
which can pay the final tribute of 
discrimination and candor. 


Vaquero of the Brush Country, 
now going into a third edition, is the 
first product of Frank Dobie’s ma- 
ture literary powers. It displays the 
editor breaking the chrysalis of 
servitude to other minds and emerg- 
ing into full self-expression. This 
book is thus richly prophetic of har- 
vest to come ; though as it stands, it is 
defective by its very promise. Mr. 
Dobie set out to edit the memoirs of 
John Young, an old cattleman of the 
brush country; but gradually he be- 
gan to attempt a social history of an 
unrecorded phase of the cattle range. 
Thus his book is more than biog- 
raphy and at once more and less than 
history. The metal was arrested be- 
fore it had fully cooled in one mold, 
and has not been fully remolten and 
recast in the fresh mold that grew in 
the author’s mind as he worked. 


But the metal is almost pure gold. 
Just what literary forms the prov- 
inces will have to invent for their 
own use does not appear; but prob- 
ably the hint which Mr. Dobie gives 
of a history which is at the same time 
a personal expression and a prose 
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pany, Boston. 


poem upon legendary themes may be 
one of the most important of such 
forms for our immediate needs. Mary 
Austin has essayed fruitfully a blend- 
ing of geography and history in The 
Land of Journey’s Ending; Stanley 
Vestal has shown what can be done 
with straight biography in his Kit 
Carson, and in Dobe Walls has, per- 
haps less successfully, tried the out- 
and-out historical novel. Mr. Dobie 
is looking for something else, and he 
has almost found it. The originality 
of his excursion is not at once appar- 
ent, for the easy inevitability, the 
highly sophisticated informality 
which is two removes from naiveté, 
and the delicate and precise unaca- 
demicism of his style conceal from 
the casual reader what fund of eru- 
dition and what countless strokes of 
art have gone into this easy-going, 
even homely narrative. The intense 
and private vision is there; the har- 
mony of a personality with a noble 
tradition is there as the source of 
the strength of the book. But some- 
how all this has been purged of sub- 
jectivity, lifted far above private dis- 
appointments, transmuted into lit- 
erature. I think it is time the South- 
west ceased being apologetic. 


H. S. 


WEST BY SOUTH 
By J. Frank Doster 


Uncie Sam’s CaMEts, by Lewis 
Burt Lesley. The Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge. 


A Frontier Doctor, by Henry F. 
Hoyt. The Houghton Mifflin Com- 


es 
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Witp MEN oF THE WiLp West, 
by Edwin L. Sabin. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 


MEMORIES AND VIEWPOINTS, by 
Captain Jason W. James. Captain 
Jason W. James, Roswell, New 


Mexico. 


HE difference between a profes- 
sional winetaster and an or- 
dinary “feature-story” writer might 
afford a conundrum. The taster 
tastes without swallowing; the fea- 
ture writer not only swallows with- 
out tasting—he also touches without 
grasping. No historical subject of the 
Southwest has been touched oftener 
with less grasp of facts than that of 
the camels which Jefferson Davis, 
while Secretary of War, purchased 
for the United States Army and had 
brought to Texas. Some of them 
were taken to Arizona and Califor- 
nia; the Civil War came; the camels 
were forgotten; and, not having ac- 
cess to the deadly piles of government 
documents, the public never has been 
told the facts about this interesting 
experiment. (The feature-story 
writers, Charles F. Lummis includ- 
ed, have been too ignorant or too lazy 
to search documents. ) 


Now, some of the facts concerning 
the purchase, possession, and disper- 
sion of the camels, together with two 
diaries of men who accompanied the 
camels across the continent, have been 
assembled into a handsome and dig- 
nified volume. The editor, Mr. 
Lewis Burt Lesley, is far from being 
a ripe scholar; one familiar with the 
language, the land, and the history of 
the Southwest can detect many der- 
elictions, both positive and nega- 
tive, in his editing. Nevertheless, we 
must thank him for having chosen the 
subject and made so many facts ac- 
cessible. 


The camel train left Camp Verde, 
above San Antonio, in June, 1857, 
California bound, Superintending it 
was Edward Fitzgerald Beale; ac. 
companying him was May Hum. 
phreys Stacey. Both kept diaries, 
That of Stacey is now for the first 
time published; he was a well bred 
young man but too much of a Nar. 
cissus to make any mature or inter- 
esting observations. Beale’s report 
was printed by the Government in 
1858. It is meaty and marrowy both. 
The account of one search made after 
water in Arizona is superb narration. 
Beale had an eye for man, beast, and 
soil. He realized that his experiment 
with the camels might revolutionize 
transcontinental transportation, 
might solve the problem of the des- 
erts of the West; he never took his 
eye off the camels. And he was 
pleased with them beyond all expec- 
tations. T. E. Lawrence in Arabia 
found the beast no nobler than Beale 
found it in Arizona. 


He drove the camels 4000 miles 
without an accident. He saw them 
fatten on greasewood, which no mule 
will touch. They carried water and 
forage for mules but required none 
of it themselves. Their feet did not 
get sore on sand or rocks. They were 
docile and easy to handle. Their pace 
was rapid. It is true that the backs of 
some of them became sore, but that 
was because they were improperly 
packed. Beale learned how to pack 
them correctly. Why, then, did not 
the West take to camels? Because 
the West was too ignorant, imps 
tient, and intolerant. It had its bur- 
ros; it refused to learn anything 
better. 


For an eminent doctor to look a 
life is no new thing. Holmes—te 
was fond of race horses—set a pact 
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in humanism for other Americans of 
the medical profession to follow. 
However intelligently he, Weir 
Mitchell, and others may have 
looked, no doctor, I dare say, has 
lived a more crowded life than Henry 
F. Hoyt. Hoyt came to the Texas 
Panhandle at a time when Tascosa 
was filling up its famous Boot Hill 
graveyard and Billy the Kid was its 
most noted visitor. He was cowboy 
and horse-trader—with the Kid. He 
hung out his shingle in Deadwood; 
he practiced in Las Vegas and Ber- 
nalillo, New Mexico; he served in 
the Philippines, where he rode and 
shot as well as doctored ; he has been 
Chief Surgeon for the Great North- 
ern and the Chicago and Burlington 
railroads. 


Such a career brought him into 
contact with some strange cases. 
There was Panteleon Miera, for in- 
stance, who claimed to have killed 
over two hundred Americans. As 
bartender, Doctor Hoyt ate with 
Jesse James. But the character most 
dwelt on is Billy the Kid. Billy the 
Kid has become the Carcassonne to 
be seen by every memorialist of the 
Old West. I must confess that I 
have become rather skeptical of a 
good many personal anecdotes about 
this man who vivaciously refuses to 
lie down quietly in the grave of 
oblivion. Doctor Hoyt’s reminis- 
cences so far as they relate to the Kid 
are positively the most interesting 
that I have ever read. Also, they are 
convincing. 


The back-trailing of an old man— 
Doctor Hoyt was born in 1854—is 
apt to be at a jog trot. 4 Frontier 
Doctor is no exception as regards 
style, but where there is so much to 


see we are content to amble. The 


book was worth writing; for lovers 
of the Old West and for those who 


want a narrative of the war in the 
Philippines, it is worth buying. 


While Edwin L. Sabin’s Wild 
Men of the West contains at least 
one fresh anecdote—on Billy the Kid 
—it is mostly a rehash of material 
that has previously appeared. Its 
value lies in the fact that it traces 
westward with the course of empire 
the bad men from the Harpes of 
Kentucky to the road agents of the 
Northwest, lugging in the pirate 
Lafitte, two “wild red-men”, and 
such representatives of “wild wom- 
en” as Belle Starr and Calamity Jane 
to make the circle complete. Some 
of the sketches are, as might be ex- 
pected, very thin; but the clear and 
logical tracing out of the Vigilante 
movement from California to the 
mining camps of Montana compen- 
sates for lack of matter on other 
subjects. Also, I rejoice to see Wild 
Bill Hickok truthfully treated as a 
gambler and bully as well as a gun- 
man. 

Some of these days, if I live long 
enough, I am going to finish compil- 
ing the dictionary of Western terms 
I have for years been card-indexing. 
That dictionary will have in it two 
excellent quotations from Wild Men 
of the West on “road agents” and 
“shotgun messengers”. Mr Sabin 
frankly admits that ’° excellent 
chapter on “Road Age’ .s” is based 
largely on Edgar Beec*er Bronson’s 
The Vanguard. Th leads me to 
wonder why more people do not read 
Bronson. He lived positively; he had 
a generous nature; he knew how to 
write. His Adventures of a Ranch- 
man is a noble, rich, and beautiful 


book. 


” 


In Memories and Viewpoints, 
Captain Jason W. James goes back 
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a long way. In 1858 he was driving 
an ox wagon from Fort Leavenworth 
to Salt Lake City—and of the 360 
oxen in the train to which his wagon 
belonged a full hundred were wild 
South Texas steers. Thus, before 
there was any Chisholm trail to 
Kansas, were Texas longhorns dis- 
posed of. Captain James was in Lou- 
isiana during the worst days of Re- 
construction ; he was ranching on the 
Rio Grande near the mouth of the 
Pecos in the early eighties. The pres- 
ent volume is a kind of supplement 
to Memorable Events in the Life of 
Captain Jason W. James, printed 
several years ago. While nearly half 
of it is devoted to “Comments and 
Reflections”, the first half has so 
much of the interesting that the 
reader is willing to allow some phil- 
osophizing. The book is almost 
unique in one respect: it is mot for 
sdle; it was written entirely for dis- 
tribution among Captain James’ 
friends and relatives. 


“HERE ARE... 
FIELDS” 


LETTUCE 


THE GoLpEN STALLION, edited by 
D. Maitland Bushby. The Southwest 
Press, Inc., Dallas. 


LTHOUGH the editor pre- 

sents this collection of South- 
west poems as “a reliable criteria 
[sic] of our homeland”, one would 
hesitate to recommend it as a reliable 
criterion of either the poetic possi- 
bilities of the Southwest or of the 
poetic powers of its poets. But either 
was far from the editor’s intention. 
His “objectives”, as he states them, 
were two: “first, to assemble in one 
collection work from representative 
poets of the Southwest; and second, 
to have that work of such a nature 
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that it would give authentic portray- 
als of the peoples and the locale of 
the section named.” (Nothing is said, 
it will be observed, about poetry.) 
The awkward subtitl—‘“‘An An- 
thology of Poems Concerning the 
Southwest and Written by Repre- 
sentative Southwestern Poets’ — 
further confirms the impression that 
the interest is in representativeness 
rather than selectiveness and in rep- 
resentation rather than interpreta- 
tion. 


In both these aims the editor has 
more or less succeeded. He has gath- 
ered together forty-one poets, repre- 
senting pretty nearly all schools, from 
the high school up, and one hundred 
seventeen poems which manage to 
cover all subjects indicated in the 
exacting introduction, including the 
unfavorable ones of heat, bad men, 
and stampedes, deplored as giving an 
unfair impression of the Southwest. 
But granting the editor his interest 
in “subject-matter”, I doubt whether 
in all cases the “subject-matter has 
been limited to those things which are 
characteristic of the section covered”. 
There are any number of pieces of 
nature description and sentimental 
lyricism conventional enough to fit 
any section or none. 


The trouble is, of course, that the 
editor has been to too great pains 
to see that his poets possess the neces- 
sary “full acquaintance with the 
country” which (sometimes) “leads 
to sympathy and understanding”, and 
to not enough to see that they pos- 
sess the necessary ability to express 
it. But poetic power hardly seems 
necessary or even to be expected in 
view of the fact that “here the 
Southwest has interpreted itself” and 
“here are the country’s lettuce fields, 
and here are fields of wild poppies 
and other flowers that defy an artist's 
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interpretation .. . yes, and here is the 
desert where the silence is so deep 
that it hurts.” 


If some good poets and poems have 
slipped in nevertheless, that is be- 
cause the editor was too busy cor- 
recting not proof but “wrong im- 
pressions that only partially informed 
writers have given” of the “wonder- 
land that is Arizona and all of the 
Southwest”, “The Country That 
God Remembers”, “where grass 
grows knee high under God’s care”, 
and the Indians are the only “Chil- 
dren That God Forgot”. 


Here is a splendid title for a 
Southwest anthology to which the 
candy-box covers (appropriate 
enough for the Mothers’ Day dedica- 
tion) scarcely do justice. 


B. A. Borkin. 


ANOTHER TALENTED 
SOUTHWESTERNER 


Jack Sprat, dy Isabel Campbell. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. 


SABEL CAMPBELL’S novel, 

Jack Sprat, falls so little short of 
being unusual that instead of observ- 
ing the mature talents for writing fic- 
tion which the book discloses, one is 
tempted to do the unfair thing of 
chiding the author for not making 
those talents carry her over the 
slight margin this side of superla- 
tives. Mrs. Campbell’s writing is 
characterized by a sensuous clarity 
and a Flaubertian quality of observa- 
tion. She knows what gestures are 
inevitable for her people and what 
tones of voice they will use. Thor- 
oughly aware of the tensions in which 
individuals live with their surround- 
ings and their companions, she has 


a remarkable power of suggesting 
reality and creating character. 


But her novel lacks that quality 
that captures the reader’s sympathy 
and gives him a sense of participating 
in the unfolding tragedy. With its 
story of the disintegration of a fam- 
ily, Jack Sprat might have been as 
memorably tragic in effect as The 
Old Wives’ Tale, but somehow the 


book does not envelop the reader in its 


mood. I have the feeling that Mrs. 
Campbell found the writing of this 
novel too easy; she has been too ob- 
jective and has put too little of her 
present self into it. A further evi- 
dence of facility is the episodic, 
rather than dramatic, quality of the 
story. 

Nevertheless, endowed with such 
able characterization and the fruits 
of a perceptive and visual mind, Mrs. 
Campbell’s volume deserves to have 
made a larger ripple on the literary 
pond than it seems to have done; it is 
one of the three or four most es- 
timable books published by a South- 
western writer in the past year, and 
a cheerful omen for the future. 


LLT. 
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The portrait which serves as frontispiece for this number is by GERAp | 
BYWATERS, a young Dallas artist. 


JoHN DANIEL Boon, professor of physics at Southern Methodist Univer 
sity, has long been interested in the advancement of scientific studies in the 
Southwest. 


Lity Peter, of Helena, Arkansas, has written studies related to the hiy 
tory of music; in this number of the Review she makes her debut as a poet. 


JoHN CHAPMAN, formerly an active editor of the Review, is now study 
ing medicine at Galveston. 


STANLEY VESTAL, of the University of Oklahoma, is the author of several 
books interpreting the traditions of this region. Recently awarded a Guggew 
heim fellowship, he will spend his time of tenure completing a biography of 
the Indian chief, Sitting Bull. 


J. FRANK Dost will follow his recently published Vaquero of the Brush 
Country with a book on Southwestern folk-lore, Coronado’s Children. The 
projected volume is to be a publication of the Texas Folk-Lore’ Society, of 
which Mr. Dobie is secretary. 


Maurice G. FuLTOon lives at Roswell, New Mexico. 


SAMUEL AsBURY’S deep interest in the origins of Texas culture is mani 
fested in the extensive and valuable collection of folk-music to be found in 
his home at College Station. Though he is a native of North Carolina, he 
has lived in Texas for many years as a chemist in the employ of the state gov 
ernment, and is an authority on Texas history. 


KATHRYNE Ham Travis of Dallas has spent several summers painting 
in the Ozark Mountains. Her canvases, as well as those of her husband, 
Olin H. Travis, are counted among the best works of Southwestern art. 


The study of Ferdinand Lindheimer, fifth in a series devoted to frontier 
naturalists, is written by SAMUEL Woop GEISER, professor of biology @ 
Southern Methodist University and a contributing editor of the Southwest 
Review. 
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FERDINAND JACOB LINDHEIMER 
Drawn by GERALD BYWATERS 

from a photograph in possession of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, Saint Louis. 


(See page 245.) 
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THE LIMITS OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


By JoHN DantzEL Boon 


I 


the power of his intellect, seeks to find the upper and 

lower limits of the material world. Perhaps no 
particular significance is to be attached to the midway posi- 
tion in which man is found; but I have often thought how 
difficult the task would have been if human beings had stood 
at the lower limit in the mad dance of the atomic and elec- 
tronic world, or at the upper limit amid the gigantic sweep 
of the galactic worlds. To have gone all the way without the 
aid of the microscope, or all the way without the aid of 
the telescope, would have been a long, long journey. 

It is my purpose here to ask and if possible to answer the 
question, Are we nearing the end of the journey in either di- 
rection ? 

Doubtless the inquiry into the minute structure of things 
began in the early dawn of civilization, as primitive men 
watched such changes as the evaporation of water in the 
heat of the sun. Anaxagoras, Leucippus, and Democritus 
saw in this transformation of the visible into the invisible, 
and in the reverse change, the germ of the molecular theory. 
ltis difficult, however, for the imagination to picture things 


Sie DING halfway between two extremes, man, by 
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that have never been seen: this great theory spent thousand 
of years in the early stages of its evolution. But in the full. 
ness of time these early stages ended, and in 1804 Daltop 
advanced the modern molecular-atomic theory. It is certain 
that he was greatly aided by the thoughts of those who had 
gone before. No great theory has ever sprung full-grow 
from the mind of one man. 

It is highly probable that neither Dalton nor any of his 
contemporaries had any idea of the importance of the molec. 
ular theory. What could have appeared more impractical 
or even more foolish than to say that all material thing 
are composed of molecules held together by invisible and 
intangible forces? Or that these molecules are so small that 
a drop of water contains 3,000 million-million-million mole. 
cules? Nothing but the marvelous success of chemistry 
could have convinced the world that this fantastic theory 
was true. Is it any wonder that a century must pass before 
the human mind is ready for another great advance? 


During the century that followed the promulgation of the 
Dalton theory, chemists were busy finding and classifying 
all the different kinds of atoms, and learning how they 
combine to form molecules. The first part of this task— 
that of finding all of the different kinds of atoms—is now 
almost complete. It seems quite certain that the number i 
limited to ninety-two, and as Eddington has said, “When 
the roll is called, they all answer present except eighty-five 
and eighty-seven.” Since this statement was made, I believe 
that eighty-seven has answered, and perhaps eighty-five is 
answering, but its voice has not yet been heard above thos 
of its more abundant and vociferous companions. 


It is highly probable that the chemist would have been 
completely satisfied with the atom as the smallest unit of 
mass if it had not been for that strange system of relation 
known as the Periodic Table. Ever since its discovery, tht 
Periodic Table has been trying to tell a story of things mort 
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fundamental than atoms, but men were too busy to listen to 
the story. In spite of the obvious hints which this system was 
giving, the molecular-atomic theory continued to meet the 
demands of science adequately for almost a century, and 
there was little need for a smaller unit than the atom. 


Along towards the close of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, the situation began to change. The conception of the 
atom as the smallest division of matter began to prove in- 
adequate when it became necessary to explain many of the 
facts of physics and chemistry. Thus it came about that 
there was a pressing demand for a satisfactory theory of the 
structure of the atom. Never before in the history of science 
has a problem been attacked more vigorously than was the 
problem of the structure of the atom. Many of the great 
physical and chemical laboratories of the world concen- 
trated a large part of their energies into this line of investi- 
gation. When the cry went forth that there was something 
inside of the atom, men of science everywhere gathered 
their tools together and went trekking down into this 
minute domain. When they reached their destination they 
found to their surprise that many of the tools that had been 
dependable in the larger world were no longer useful, and 
must be cast aside before progress could be made. 


Some of these men found it difficult to abandon, or even to 
modify, such tools as the theory of the conservation of mass, 
the classical notion of radiation by waves, the Newtonian 
laws of motion, and the law of gravitation. But the laws 
of progress are inexorable, and this new world which de- 
manded new tools got its demands. 

In the early days many imaginary pictures were drawn to 
tepresent the inner working of the atom, by men who had 
not yet reached the point where they could believe that ma- 
terial things may exist without mechanical structure. Shape, 
ize, and position were essential elements of their thinking. 
The most successful of these mechanical pictures of the 
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atom was the one advanced by the young Dane, Niels Bohr, 
I am sure many scientists remember with what delight they 
followed this remarkable theory in the first decade of its ex. 
istence. For my own part, I never shall forget how vividly 
I came to see the protons and a part of the electrons huddled 
together at the nucleus of the atom, while the remaining 
electrons moved with frightful speed in their fixed orbits, 
or with acrobatic skill jumped from circle to circle with. 
out the lapse of time, at each jump either emitting or 
absorbing a little spurt of light. It is a wonderful picture 
and brings together a large body of seemingly unrelated 
facts. Perhaps it will ever remain the gateway by which 
the student may enter the realm of the atom. 


Yet however perfect the Bohr atom appeared at first; 
defects soon began to be found in it, and the work of patch- 
ing began and continued until the whole picture was badly 
marred. Fortunately at this time a group of remarkable 
mathematical physicists took charge of the atom, and soon 
brought chaos out of what little order remained. I mean 
chaos in the sense that there was little or nothing left of 
the mechanical picture that Bohr had formulated. We are 
now told that we must not talk of the things that are within 
the atom, but rather of the new-fangled mathematical 
functions which tell how it will behave. The physicist of a 
few years ago was primarily a physicist. To be sure he used 
mathematics to a great extent, but he used it only as a means 
of expressing relations that are found in mechanical models 
of a mechanical structure which could be pictured in the 
mind. In recent years much of this has changed. The men 
who are working on the structure of the atom today are 
primarily mathematicians and philosophers, and have 
few thoughts in common with the physicist of ten years ago. 
Personally, I fear that my nonmathematical mind will al- 
ways pine for the flesh-pots of the mechanical atom. 


A second road leads down into the sub-atomic world. 
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This road may be called the road of Light. 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the na- 
ture of light was a matter of intense debate. Newton, along 
with many others, believed that light was composed of small 
particles which were then known as “corpuscles”; on the 
other hand Huyghens, Young, and Fresnel taught that light 
was composed of waves in the ether, the ether being postu- 
lated to take care of the waves. After a long and heated con- 
flict the wave theory won, and held undisputed sway for al- 
most a century. But apparently it is difficult to tell whether 
an old theory is really dead, or merely dormant. At any rate 
as the twentieth century dawned the old corpuscular theory 
began to show signs of life, and in the course of a few years 
it became once more a rival of the wave theory. It soon 
appeared that this new rivalry was far more serious than the 
one a century before, for it was now possible to prove either 
theory; the decision being determined by the point of view. 
If a beam of light were under consideration, the wave 
theory could be definitely proved; if, on the other hand, 
the emission or absorption of light were under considera- 
tion, the corpuscular, or quantum, theory could be estab- 
lished. The situation was at the same time embarrassing and 
stimulating, and one of the great problems of the last three 
decades has been the reconciliation of these two theories. 
Thanks to the work of the mathematical physicists, the so- 
lution seems to be near at hand. The latest picture of a beam 
of light is a shower of light particles or photons, each one 
surrounded and guided by a group of waves; the waves 
guide the photons, and the photons do the work. Thus have 
the waves and particles been persuaded to live together in 
peace and harmony. 


| The third road that leads down to the sub-atomic world 
is the Energy road. 

For many years astronomers have been trying to solve 
the mystery of the heat of the sun. From whence does this 
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vast supply of energy come? In the early days it was thought 
that the sun was burning and that its heat was due to this 
combustion. A little later the contraction theory was ad- 
vanced. In this theory it was maintained that the contraction 
or shrinkage in the volume of the sun produced the heat. A 
few years ago the radioactive theory was advanced, claim- 
ing that the heat was produced by the decomposition of 
the radioactive substances in the body of the sun. One by 
one all of these theories have been abandoned because they 
were inadequate. Not one of them, nor all of them taken to- 
gether, could supply the enormous heat of the sun. The 
latest theory, and the only one that offers an adequate sup- 
ply of energy, is the suggestion that the energy comes from 
the annihilation of matter. A careful study of protons and 
electrons has led to the conclusion that they are positive and 
negative charges of electricity. If two equal and opposite 
charges of electricity come together, both are destroyed 
and the energy that they possessed is set free. In the annihi- 
lation of matter it is assumed that the protons and electrons 
deep down in the body of the sun are being brought to- 
gether in such a way that they are destroying each other 
and liberating their energy as photons of heat and light. 


Back of the photons is that mysterious constant known to 
the physicist as “h”. But one dares not go farther into a re- 
gion of speculation where information is almost entirely 
lacking. 

We have now reached the point where we must face one 
part of the question asked at the beginning: Are we nearing 
the end of the downward journey? After all this analysis, 
proceeding from an endless variety of molecules to ninety- 
two kinds of atoms, and from ninety-two kinds of atoms to 
the two units, proton and electron; from the corpuscular 
theory to the wave theory, and from the wave theory to the 
photons guided by waves; from protons and electrons to 
photons in the annihilation of matter—after this long 
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journey, what is left as the basic things in this material 
world? The reply some physicists have given is that we have 
protons, electrons, and photons, and these are all surrounded 
by waves. If some one should be so thoughtless as to ask 
what is the composition of the medium in which the waves 
are found, I fear that no one would be ready to suggest an 
answer. Looking back over the basic units that have been 
mentioned, have we any reason to think that this downward 
journey is nearing an end? If we are to judge by the re- 
duction in the number of material units, it seems that an 
affirmative answer may be given. If on the other hand a 
knowledge of the characteristics and behavior of these units 
is an essential element in the conquest, then I am sure that 
no physicist would claim that the end is near at hand. Con- 
sider the electron. Who knows the secrets of its behavior? 
What are its size and position in the atom?e Do its prop- 
erties change when it escapes and wanders free in space? 
These questions and many others concerning the electron 
are yet to be answered. Perhaps the journey is without an 
end. 

In this strange region where the things pursued are far 
too small ever to be seen even with the aid of the micro- 
scope, where the only lights one can imagine are the star- 
like flashes of the photons on a perfectly dark background, 
man, by the use of extrapolated reasoning and empirical 
test, is trying to find the basic things of the material world. 
He has pursued the chase from realm to deeper realm un- 
til at least it appears that the quarry may soon escape into 
the preserves of either mathematics or philosophy. If it 
does escape, will it still be matter? I can not answer. 


II 
From the consideration of things almost infinitely small, 
let us turn to the consideration of things almost infinitely 
large, and follow the mind in its climb towards the upper 
limits of the material world. 
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The sun is 4 small ball of fire that rises in the east, moves 
across the sky, and sets in the west; the stars are fireflies 
that come out at dusk and follow in the procession. The sky 
is a blue hemispherical dome turned down over a flat earth; 
and upon this earth man walks with care lest he reach the 
margin and fall off. So reasoned all ancient men concerning 
the earth, the sun, and the stars—all except a remarkable 
group who were widely scattered in time. The conception 
of a round earth, rotating upon its axis and revolving about 
the sun, is nobody knows how old. Doubtless it is one of the 
oidest notions of science. Over and over again for thousands 
of years it came to the minds of thoughtful men. But it 
was difficult for the masses to believe that they lived upon 
a round earth which was moving swiftly through space. To 
them, down was down, and up was up; hence if the earth 
was round, and there were men on the other side, they must 
be standing on their heads. Even Tycho Brahe, who was one 
of the greatest observing astronomers of all time, could 
never adjust his conceptions to a round earth revolving 
about the sun. 


In spite of the fact that the heliocentric theory was thou- 
sands of years old when Copernicus wrote De Revolutiomi- 
bus, he deserves all the credit that was given him for the 
theory that now bears his name. When he calmly and clearly 
set forth the order of position and motion of the planet 
about the sun, he completed a work that will always stand a 
one of the great forces that have given freedom to human 
thought. 


The work of Copernicus was done with the unaided eye; 
he had neither telescopes nor instruments of precision with 
which to test his conclusions, so that a century went by be- 
fore they were fully confirmed. With the invention of the 
telescope and accurate instruments for measuring time and 
angles, the real grandeur of the solar system began to be te 
vealed. (Parenthetically, I may say that it is still being re 
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vealed, for only a few days ago a new member was added 
to the solar family.) 

Beyond the solar system lie the stars. Through all the 
ages men have been trying to solve the mystery of these 
strange points of light. To the imaginative Greeks they 
were the eyes of immortal gods who peopled the upper 
world. To the impetuous Bruno they were suns, the centers 
of other solar systems, and to him they were still suns when 
he was burned at the stake as a heretic. Perhaps no other 
single question so enticed the mind of Sir William Herschel 
as the question of the nature and distance of the stars. He 
used every power at his command to get an actual measure- 
ment of their distance, but he failed for lack of accurate 
measuring instruments. 

The problem of finding the distance to a star is a problem 
of finding its parallax. As the earth goes around the sun, it 
describes a circle 186,000,000 miles in diameter, and the 
stars, if they are not at an infinite distance, must appear to 
shift in position as they are seen from different points in the 
orbit of the earth. The angular value of this shift is known 
as the parallax. In 1837 Bessel measured the parallax of 
the star known as 61 Cygni and found it to be .34 seconds, 
which corresponds to a distance of 60 million-million miles, 
or about nine and one-half light years. At last the great 
problem that had puzzled the minds of thoughtful men for 
ages and had completely baffled the skill of Herschel, was 
solved. The distance to a star was known. 

Since the days of Bessel the distance to many of the stars 
has been measured, but the parallax method is slow and 
cannot be applied to the more distant stars, since their shift 
in position is too small to be recognized. The vaster portion 
of the stellar universe was still glittering away beyond the 
teach of man. Let us see how the next step was taken. 

It is a well known fact that many of the stars are not con- 
stant in their brightness, that at certain times they emit a 
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great deal more light than at other times. Some of these 
variable stars are regular in their periods of flunctuation; 
others are very irregular. Some require only a few hours to 
complete a pulsation; others require months or even years, 
Some are only slightly brighter at maximum than at mini- 
mum; others are many times brighter at maximum than at 
minimum. 

We are not now interested in this class of stars as a whole, 
but only in a certain group known as Delta Cepheids, the 
group being named after the star Delta in the constellation 
of Cepheus. 


The Cepheid stars are perfectly regular in their periods 
of fluctuation, which range from a few hours to fifty or 
more days. These stars are widely scattered throughout the 
stellar universe. 

About twenty-five years ago, Miss Leavitt made a very 
interesting discovery concerning the Cepheids. In working 
over the photographic plates made in the South American 
branch of the Harvard Observatory, she found that there 
is a direct relation between the periods of pulsation of stars 
and their real brightness. The greater the real brightness, 
the longer the period required for a pulsation. A few years 
later Shapley, working with some of the near-by Cepheids 
whose distances from the earth were known, was able to 
find the exact relation between real brightness and period 
of pulsation: for instance, he found that a star which re- 
quires three days to complete the cycle from maximum to 
minimum and back to maximum is three hundred times 
brighter than the sun, or three hundred sun-power. The law 
which expresses the relation between the period of pulsa- 
tion and luminosity is known as the Shapley-Leavitt Law. 
It may be stated as follows: The apparent brightness of 
star (which may readily be measured) is equal to the real 
brightness (which is indicated by its period of pulsation) 
divided by the square of the distance from the earth to the 
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star. Since the distance is the only unknown quantity in this 
equation, it may be readily found. 

This law offers a simple means of measuring the distance 
to any Cepheid star, or any group of stars that contain 
Cepheids. Since the Cepheid stars are found scattered every- 
where, they have become the standards by means of which 
the astronomer is sounding the depth of the stellar uni- 
verse. 

What are the dimensions revealed by the Shapley-Leavitt 
Law? Briefly, they may be stated as follows: We live in a 
cloud of stars known as the “Milky Way” or the Galaxy. 
The shape or form of this cloud is that of a great disk. The 
diameter of the disk is about 250,000 light years—and the 
thickness is about one-tenth as great. It is estimated that the 
number of stars in the Milky Way that may be seen through 
the Mt. Wilson telescope is not less than 1500 million. 

Outside of the Milky Way there are many spirals or disk- 
shaped nebulous clouds that have puzzled the astronomer 
for centuries. Herschel spoke of them as “Island Universes”. 
Recently it has been found that this name was well applied. 
By means of the great telescope on Mt. Wilson, some of 
these nebula have been resolved into separate stars and 
among these stars Cepheids have been found, so that the dis- 
tance to these spiral nebulez and their dimensions have been 
calculated. It now seems quite certain that the spiral neb- 
ule are stellar universes comparable in size to the Milky 
Way and that they lie at distances ranging from one million 
light years upward. Not less than two million of these 
spirals may be seen through the Mt. Wilson telescope—two 
million stellar universes are now within range of human 
vision! Our Milky Way is indeed one among many. 

Fourteen years ago Einstein announced the general theory 
of relativity. A few years after the announcement it be- 
gan to attract world-wide attention, and soon this theory, 
which is one of the most difficult ever propounded, became 
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more generally discussed than any other theory in science, 
Men everywhere were asking for an explanation of the Ein- 
stein theory;and when they were told that it could not be ex- 
plained except in terms of very difficult mathematical 
equations, they were not dismayed, but continued to ask, 
and are still asking, “What is the Einstein Theory?” For 
obvious reasons I shall not attempt to explain the principle 
of relativity; I shall merely call attention to some interest- 
ing things that are true if the principle is true. The theory 
of relativity seems to be applicable primarily either to 
things that are very large, or to things that are very small, 
and not to the middle world in which we live. Only when 
mass, time, distance, or velocity reaches very large values, 
are its effects important. These conditions are found almost 
exclusively in the upper and lower worlds, and not in man’s 
middle world. This explains why this theory remained so 
long undiscovered, and is so difficult to understand. The 
key to these extreme worlds is a mathematical key, and 
only those who know the use of this key to the fullest ex- 
tent may really enter these worlds. Those of us who do not 
know its uses must be content with the stories of those who 
have entered. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that mechanical models are things of the middle world, and 
are perhaps unknown in both the sub-atomic and super- 
galactic worlds. It is a bit surprising and disconcerting to 
find out how provincial we really are. 


According to the theory of relativity, space is not infinite, 
but finite, and has the form of the surface of a sphere; and 
like the surface of a sphere, it returns upon itself. If space 
is limited, it follows that the amount of material in space 
is also limited, and the universe is finite. Again, if space 
has the curvature of a sphere, then rays of light must travel 
in curved paths also and in time must return to the point 
from which they started. Thus all things that move must 
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travel in curved paths, and there are no straight lines to 
be found. 


One of the startling things coming from the theory of 
the curvature of space is the suggestion that it is possible 
that some of the spiral nebula which may be seen in a 
given direction, may also be seen in the opposite direction 
by means of light that has gone all the way around space 
before reaching us: in one direction we see the front faces 
of these nebule as they were a few hundred thousand years 
ago, and in the opposite direction we see the opposite faces 
as they were many millions of years ago. As Jeans has said, 
“If we point a sufficiently powerful telescope in the right 
direction at midnight, we should see the sun and its neigh- 
bors in space by light that has made the circuit of the 
universe. We would not see them as they are now, but as 
they were many millions of years ago.” Thus the astrono- 
mer looks backward in time as he looks outward in space, 
and is never able to see even a limited part of the universe 
as it is at any given moment. The picture is always a com- 
posite mixture of the past and the present, but never of the 
future. 


We come now to face the last part of the question asked 
at the beginning of this essay: Are we nearing the upper 
limits of the material world? According to the theory of 
relativity, light travels in curved paths, and the amount 
of curvature depends upon the density of the matter in the 
universe. Steinmetz, Jeans, and de Sitter have calculated 
the circumference of space. The results vary widely accord- 
ing to the cosmology adopted, and the figures that follow 
should not be taken too seriously. Jeans, following the Ein- 
stein cosmology, finds that it would take light 500,000 mil- 
lion years to complete its journey around space, while if 
the de Sitter cosmology is adopted, he obtains the minimum 
value of 500 million years. If we take the smaller figure 
a correct, it is possible that the largest instruments in use 
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today are able to reach the whole of space. If on the other 
hand we adopt the larger figure, we are led to the con. 
clusion that only a small fraction of space is within reach 
of the largest instruments. Whatever view we may have con. 
cerning the dimensions of space, the Einstein theory, which 
is now almost universally accepted, sets a limit which man 
may hope to reach. 


After using so many words it seems that some definite 
conclusion should be reached. But conclusions in this field 
are dangerous. Science today is traveling at high velocity 
along a dim road, and no one can tell what lies just beyond 
the next turn. Perhaps some future historian of science will 
say, “Along in the first half of the twentieth century men 
began to get a faint conception of the limits of the material 
world.” 
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GALVESTON 


By Joun CHAPMAN 


I 


OU cross a neck of the sea and come briefly to a 
place that is unfamiliar, emerging from a normal 
countryside into a town in which you are not quite 

sure of yourself. There is a sense of the guarded past about 
Galveston which invites, while it baffles, comprehension. 
The city has existed long enough to have some traces of 
remoteness, and it has in high degree that other requisite for 
the development of a spirit definite enough to be translated: 
a present populace too indifferent or too poor to clutter up 
the scene with rehabilitations. Moreover, for a compara- 
tively mild Texas town it has the remarkable advantage of 
morbid interest, a thing most profitable in tourist trade and 
almost essential for a city which wishes to be visited. About 
the island are memories like those about the Catacombs or 
the Colosseum, the Tower or the Bastille; for Galveston 
has had its storm and its plague. And it has also that com- 
plicating and most challenging of qualities, a survival of 
the frailties of its past: if you will you can paint a portrait 
with natural wrinkles — not like the smooth, sleek faces 
more substantial historians call up. 


But the conclusive charm of Galveston lies in the fact 
that those episodes of its past which were most glamorous 
are all but traceless, and are therefore left to become glam- 
orous indeed. It hasn’t had very much of a past at that: 
Cabeza de Vaca, they say, left a cow’s head somewhere 
about here, but no one has ever found it. Luckily a cow’s 
head is the sort of thing which might be lacking after a few 
centuries without disproving anything. Then came De la 
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Salle, one hears, looking for the mouth of the Mississippi. 
But the sand and the sea aren’t tracked, and one is free to 
believe it or not. For a long time after La Salle’s visit 
people didn’t bother very much about the place. It wa 
known variously as San Luis Isle and later—as recently as 
1816 — as Isle de Calabras, a name which seems to have 
been worn at various periods by almost all the islands and 
a good many of the spits along the entire coast. Apparently 
the name wasn’t altogether without significance: people 
simply didn’t come around, partly because of the snakes, 
partly because there was no reason why they should. 
The disorganization of nautical maps may have had some- 
thing to do with it. Besides, one wouldn’t care to sail for 
a place which had no fresh water,and would be after he got 
there not much more promising than the moon, so far a 
companions and useful employment were concerned. If there 
were any at all who came to the island except as ill winds 
blew them from the Gulf, they must have been the Karan- 
kawas, a pleasant tribe rumored to have been cannibalistic 
on occasion. 


There certainly wasn’t much about the terrain of the is 
land to draw a visitor. People coming down for a sportive 
week are likely to forget that the island hasn’t always been 
covered with oleanders. It isn’t easy in the face of flowen 
and palms to imagine the early aspect of this sand-bar. But 
the people who arrived as late as 1844 found things rather 
depressing. In dry weather, it must have been very sandy 
and indescribably hot, while the mosquitoes made smudges 
a necessary part of one’s equipment. As for the vegetation, 
where there was any, it must have been largely restricted 
to scrubby salt-cedars and a sort of marsh grass which maj 
now be found between the two northeast arms of the sea 
wall and over on the west end of the island where one never 
goes except to shoot or to indulge in a variety of shipping 
business. That was the picture, apparently, with a single 
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exception: Mrs. Matilda C. Houstoun, an English lady 
who visited the island in the early ’forties, writes “. . . the 
Guide books mention three trees, the only ones on the island 
of Galveston, as a landmark.”* Loyal citizens assure you 
they're still there, about twelve miles to the west of the 
town, although of course they’re called Laffite’s Grove 
now.** ‘That or worse must have been the picture of the is- 
land when Don Luis Aury, commander in chief of the 
Mexican, New Granadan, and several other fleets, estab- 
lished his headquarters here and took the place in the name 
of Mexico. Just what was his business, aside from his own 
advancement, isn’t clear from the available records. But he 
arrived in September of 1816, and left very soon after. Re- 
tuning in May of the next year, he was pained to find that 
during his absence Jean Laffite had established himself and 
his fleet in the harbor. Don Luis went away. 


Concerning the Baratarian chief there is a great deal of 
romance—one still talks of buried treasure in the town, and 
among the unwashed there are tales of ghosts. It is stated 
by Mr. Ben C. Stuart in what has been accepted as the of- 
ficial history of Galveston that Laffite had a number of 
hips plying in and out; that he owned a large red house, 
which other people have placed at the end of the present 
Fifteenth Street (in a region now filled with negro tene- 
ments, still precariously leaning since the 1915 storm, and 
(losely adjacent to a grain elevator). The house was wooden 
ind the pirate burned it when he left, so that’s another story 
that has to be accepted. Whatever may have been the num- 
vet of his men or his ships or the nature of his house, Laffite 
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appears to have had some sense of humor. He named the 


_—— 


‘Texas and the Gulf of Mexico, or Yatching in the New World. London: John 
Murray, 1844. Volume I, page 184. 


“There is some doubt about how the pirate spelled his name; probably he him- 
«lf wasn’t certain. The version followed is that more generally accepted by au- 
torities, but Lafitte is much the more popular form. 
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place Champs Campeachy and called the island San Luis 
Then he asserted that he was fighting for the independence 
of the Republic of Carthagena and received letters of 
marque from that country. Moreover, he appointed certain 
of his subordinates Judge of the Admiralty and Marine 
Commandant and Secretary of the Public Revenue. But 
Jean remained really everything there was. He is generally 
said to have preserved his allegiance to the United States 
and to have hanged one of his captains who attempted to 
plunder an American ship. However, as the captain was 
unsuccessful and lost his own boat, that may have had some 
thing to do with the discipline administered. For the rest 
activities seem to have consisted largely in robbing Spanish 
slave-traders and selling the slaves at a dollar a pound (ip 
Campeachy) to Louisiana landowners. At last the United 
States grew tired of Mr. Laffite and sent an officer dom 
in 1820 to tell him to be good or go away. And Jean said 
he would do both. In justice to him, it should be said that 
he wasn’t at all the ferocious and villainous sort of person 
that Blackbeard was. Refugees from the French colony 
Champ d’ Asile reported that, when they were forced to lant 
on San Luis Island without provisions or shelter or money 
Laffite was extremely hospitable and took them over to New 
Orleans without charge. But then it may have been they wer 
in the way and it was inexpedient to let them starve or die 
of thirst. 


IT 


Yet without knowing any of these things a stranger mij 
find the present town unfamiliar—perhaps weird. I can ft 
upon no definite reason, unless it be the prevalent type d 
architecture, the only variety of art in which the populat 
seems to have attempted self-expression. The thing clam 
oring for attention—and inevitably getting it first—is the 
peculiar relation of the houses to the ground. Most of thea 
are raised from four to eight feet above it, so that the frat 
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steps apparently take you up to the second story, though 
a look through the window of what you think is the first 
presents the family washing, the car, or the rakes and hoes 
and lawn-mower. The arrangemen‘, especially if you find 
the right houses, has a catacombish sort of look (and a little 
of that nature, if you ask the right sort of people about it). 
Such elevation is not entirely new. Mrs. Houstoun noticed 
iton her yachting cruise nearly ninety years ago—and she 
asked somebody about it: 


The houses, in fact, and religious edifices at Galveston, are formed 
to endure shocks of this description [being blown down]. They are all 
raised a foot or two from the ground, by means of small but solid blocks 
of wood, one of which is placed at either of the four corners. This is 
ingenious ; it raises the house out of the road, and in the summer keeps 
out the snakes, &c, to say nothing of the pigs [which, she remarks, are 
mostly without tails or ears and generally hideous beasts] . . . 


The English church is at present in rather a dilapidated condition. 
During a recent hurricane, it was, in common with half the town, and 
the Roman Catholic Chapel among the rest, thrown on its beam ends, 
where it remained till it was raised up. . . . It would naturally be sup- 
posed, that Galveston would remain, after this visitation, a heap of 
ruins; but no—in an incredibly short period of time, both houses and 
churches were raised up... . 

Galveston has passed the period of tailless and earless 
pigs in the street — though there are dogs still, many of 
thm—and even to a certain extent that of snakes, though 
there are still cockroaches and parrots. These animals—ex- 
wept the cockroaches — are comparatively uninvasive, how- 
ter, and one must have another explanation for the pecu- 
liar construction of the houses. Stories differ: some people 
who have lived here for a long time say that originally most 
ofthe houses were built high above the ground in order to 
cure a free circulation of air during the severe heat of 
ummer; others think they were built in that fashion to be 
tbove water in case of a storm, though it seems impossible 
that anyone could have believed he was doing himself any 
good by raising his center of gravity five feet. The more 
ttcent story, and probably the correct one for a large num- 
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ber of the cheaper houses, is that they were raised in 1920. 
21, when a general order for rat-proofing was issued be. 
cause of a number of cases of bubonic plague. A good many 
houses have undoubtedly been built that way because the 
neighbors’ houses were raised. Whatever may be the cor- 
rect explanation, the result has been something unique in 
architecture, by that much.* 


By that much, indeed, for domestic architecture in Gal- 
veston conforms usually to conventional patterns. Passing 
rapidly an intersection in the East End, you may glance 
down and almost imagine yourself in a New Orleans ceme- 
tery of vaults. Most of the houses are white and their fronts 
are frizzled with the most ornate jig-saw work, a sort of 
nervousness in wood that extends to pillars, posts, balco- 
nies, roofs, everything. You might imagine them New Eng- 
land houses covered with icicles, or almost anything ex 
cept restful places in which to live. That is the architec- 
ture which really expresses the town. 


Of good wrought-iron, which has justly attracted atten- 
tion to New Orleans, there is almost none. Only the most 
expensive places have any traces of ironwork, and that isn't 
particularly good. Yet it is the case that at one period of its 
history Galveston had a large proportion of comparatively 
wealthy people, men who might have had wrought-iron if 
they had cared for it. There are two possible explanations 
of its absence. The first and the least likely—since wood rots 
rather promptly here—is that iron would have rusted out 
too rapidly to justify the expense, and further that it would 
have stained the rest of the house in rusting. The other is 
that Galveston was most prosperous at a time when people 
had just begun to realize that they could buy more cheaply 
things almost like real ones. There are, however, on a num 








*I myself wonder whether some old captain who had seen the tree-huts of the 
Pacific Archipelago didn’t have faint stirrings of old memories, and from his concer 


tion of an American tree-hut set the style for a whole town. 
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ber of houses very decent chimneys, mostly of a Dutch mem- 
ory, I suspect. It’s worth one’s while to look out a second- or 
third-story window at the roofs and the chimneys. Tiling is 
rather frequent and slate of various colors even more so, and 
the chimneys run up and branch out in astonishing fashion. 
Other roofs, however, are atrocious—those which belong to 
the jig-saw period. For the most part they ascend on one side 
to cupolas and peaks, separated by a deep crevasse from 
the main roof, which slopes upwards in something of a 
mansard fashion to end in a flat area around which is built 
a sort of brass fence reminiscent of cemetery railings. Else- 
where on these houses are usually flamboyant lightning- 
rods and weather-vanes that run mostly to roosters. 


It would be unjust to state that these are the only houses 
to be found, though they are the most characteristic. There 
are others, probably built by sailing people, which friends 
have told me might have been picked up bodily out of New 
Bedford. A few are in the purest colonial manner, though 
it is rare for even colonial styles not to be furbelowed and 
martingaled in some part or other. Finally, one may find a 
few houses that are distinctly French colonial in style, the 
result of some one’s visit to New Orleans and evidence of a 
relation between the two cities which may be noticed else- 
where in Galveston. 


Little more need be said about the houses. They were, 
one is forced to see, mostly built during the period of pre- 
tentious homes. Frequently they run to large, extraordinari- 
ly large size, even in the poorer part of town: people seem 
to have planned for large families in those days and ex- 
pected all the boys to stay at home as props to old age. 
Curiously, after he has been here a while, long enough to 
recover from the tree-hut style, one may notice that most 
houses are of wood, even such places as were obviously 
built by people of means. The perspicacious Mrs. Houstoun 
also noted this: 
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The only bricks I saw in Galveston were those forming one solitary 
chimney. It is calculated that, on an average, these wooden houses last 
ten years; and in the mean time, they are very liable to be blown down, 
It must not be supposed, however, that such an occurrence—which, by 
the way, is by no means a rare one—materially injures the building cap- 
sized. . . . Were brick edifices to be recommended to the Galveston 
citizens, I have no doubt their reply would be that, in the first place, 
the wooden houses occupy infinitely less time in erection. . . . Another 
advantage consists in its faculty of locomotion. It is no uncommon thing 
to see a house of considerable size drawn by means of a windlass to a 
considerable distance. 


The English lady was doubtless much in the right, but 
it may be worth suggesting that at the time of her arrival 
Galveston wasn’t a wealthy town and trade hadn’t been long 
established. Moreover, certain peculiarities of the soil pre- 
vented the growth of lumber trees; and the fact that the 
island is nothing more than a bar of sand partly washed up 
by tides and partly deposited by the debouchment of the 
Trinity River meant that there would occur no building 
stone of any sort. Mrs. Houston’s suggestion of a sun-dried 
adobe brick was not worthy of her; any child who has built 
sand forts out on the beach would know better. Lacking all 
natural building materials, therefore, the first inhabitants 
had to depend upon boats to bring them their houses; build- 
ings had to be of wood, which was available much nearer 
than stone and brick, and was also to be had at much less 
expense for freightage. These considerations, however, did 
not all apply when much of the present city was constructed. 
What appears more probable is that even people of wealth 
were unwilling to use too much of their capital in building 
houses constantly in danger of being flooded by a high tide 
blown up during a storm. The same caution doubtless ex- 
plains the absence of unusual doors: men bought plain 
heavy wooden ones to be used for storm-doors, and their 
wives apparently bought frames with purple and rose 
glass for the inner doors. 

Public buildings here do not call for much attention: 
their architecture is apparently of the time when that art 
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was best which was the wildest. It cannot be placed in any 
of the usual pigeonholes—unless it be that of Strawberry 
Hill; yet it doesn’t deserve to be called indigenous, be- 
cause it turned up in too many other places. The ideal, if 
ideal there were, apparently lay in the direction of the 
Taj Mahal, but practical considerations reduced colored 
tile to variegated bricks and minarets to things that re- 
semble inverted tubers more than anything else. Usually 
a flourish or two from the Roman baths was added for good 
measure: lions couchant and sejant sometimes serve as 
guards, though they are to be seen more often in private 
houses than on public buildings. Luckily this sort of thing 
is confined to such places as the post office, the city hall, 
and a few churches. The business buildings, curiously, are 
the most pleasing—those that were built before the sky- 
scraper mania. For the most part they are no higher than 
two stories and many of them, especially those nearer to 
the waterfront, have lines distinctly suggestive of New 
Orleans. They have been allowed to go to ruin sufficiently 
to have lost their original brickiness and altogether have a 
most pleasant air of being completely themselves and en- 
tirely at home. They belong, you feel; and you are very 
glad to find them after having encountered so many arch- 
itectural japes. 


Trinity Church and St. Mary’s Cathedral, built in 1847,* 
both are worthy of a loafer’s second glance. Comparatively 


——_ 


*St. Mary’s Cathedral was largely due to the efforts of a certain Bishop Odin, a 
highly energetic Frenchman who was responsible for the erection of most of the Catho- 
lic churches in the southeastern part of Texas and even for one as far west as Castro- 
ville. Odin seems, from the writings of the Abbe Domenech, to have been one of those 
rare priests comparable to Miss Cather’s Archbishop. He came into a wilderness, 
preached, and built churches for twenty years, and in 1848 or 1849 Domenech, pass- 
ing through Galveston, found that “The episcopal palace is composed of three mis- 
erable wooden cabins, containing seven or eight little chambers and surrounded by a 
gallery”. At that time, it was partially submerged and half wrecked by a recent storm. 
(Journal d’un Missionaire au Texas et au Mexique. Paris: Librairie des Gaume 
Freres, 1857.) 

Concerning the Cathedral itself there is told among the poorer classes in Galveston 
a rather pretty story. Above the chancel rises a high tower, upon the summit of 
which is erected a statue of Mary, Star of the Sea. During the 1900 storm, which 
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simple, they are built well after the standard church pat- 
terns. The more recent and ambitious Sacred Heart re. 
sembles St. Sophia more than St. Peter’s and will require 
both wear and breakage to bring it within reasonable 
limits. Recent building has, with slight exception, been of 
conventional skyscraper design, with red bricks behind and 
white stone in front. A notable exception is the Masonic 
Temple, which by some uncharacteristic freak might al- 
most be the work of Paul Manship. 

So much may one see and remain scented and shaved, 
but there are also regions where, immaculate, he may not 
enter. Passing northward from Broadway and westward 
from Twenty-fifth, he grows uncomfortable. It is a place 
of negroes, of dingy whites, of foreign tongues. One wishes 
as he walks through this part either that he were riding 
or that he had on overalls. The cafés, in the polite regions 
quite glistening, are here become squalid, and you know 
without being told that chile is the usual order; that it is 
better to call for chewing or pipe tobacco than for ciga- 
rettes; that a sober pedestrian is suspect. Here people are 
plying very old trades indeed, and loiterers are held fair 
prey. The houses are ancient, weather-beaten, and gray, 
and many of them seem in constant danger of falling; the 
shops, all those that display their signs and windows, are 
pawn-brokers’ and army-clothes concerns. 

The negroes, I have said, live in this part of the town, 
but they are hardly so segregated as they are in other cities 
of Texas: metastatic growths may be found in almost all 
subdivisions of Galveston. In the light of the average liv- 
ing conditions of the negroes this unusual fact can hardly 
be attributed to any exceptional liberality among the whites. 
Rather it seems to have arisen as a result of the restrictions 





was particularly severe upon high steeples and towers, the statue remained undam- 
aged: the day afterwards people declared that if St. Mary’s image had fallen all of 
the island would have been destroyed; and some of them still say that Galveston 
safe while tht Star of the Sea remains intact upon her tower. 
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offered to expansion by the extreme narrowness of the 
eastern part of the island, which makes it impossible for 
people to move about so freely as in other places. If a 
colored family moves in next door to you, there’s no new 
suburb just being developed with proper restrictions: you 
have to sit there and wait till you get a chance to sell out or 
to rent. To a certain extent the condition is also a result 
of the fact that ownership of land and houses is in a very 
few hands, and that there is an unusually large percentage 
of renters among the white people. If all the houses in your 
block are rental property and most of them are in the hands 
of agents, the chances are your neighbors won’t be care- 
fully selected for you. There is a final cause, comparatively 
unimportant, but worth mentioning. A few wealthy families 
rather over-built themselves and have been left in great old 
houses, too expensive to be abandoned, while their neighbors 
have gradually moved out and the negroes have slowly 
filtered in. Such examples are particularly to be observed 
toward the west end of Broadway, where passing around 
the corner in either direction from houses which occupy a 
half-block, you enter a region of destitution and squalor. 


The colored race, if not regionalized here, is certainly 
not benefited by a more intimate contact with the whites. 
And the white people are less than willing to allow them 
entry to the practice of professions among their own race. 
It is true there are schools for colored, usually supplied 
with good teachers and maintained in fair condition (al- 
though some of the schools for negroes appear from the out- 
ide to be abominably neglected). But it is also true that 
very rarely is one able to find such well kept houses among 
the colored in this city, as may be observed for example 
along certain streets in Dallas. Galveston is a somewhat older 
town and its citizens have contrived to keep wealth con- 
ctntrated in a relatively few hands, so that the colored race 
has scarcely been able to proceed on its own initiative and 
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by means of negro capital. As a result, it has not developed 
a pride of race such as may be found sometimes in the 
negroes of other Texas cities. The houses of Galveston 
negroes tend to become constantly more ramshackle and 
filthy; their children play in the streets for lack of yard 
space and play parks; their sons as they grow up are forced 
by a restriction as much economic as social to accept the 
scant pay of longshoremen—and the short life, for the work 
on the wharves produces a chronic heart disease that sooner 
or later incapacitates a man for any exertion. 


Passing northward from Market Street, one finds a dif- 
ferent sort of picture. It is the region in which sailors once 
upon a time were drugged, robbed, stabbed, and shanghaied. 
As late as 1905, according to reliable information, very 
few seamen were ever able to get farther than three 
blocks from the wharves, except when they were carried 
farther in ambulances or police patrols. Since prohibition 
has closed the more obvious saloons and since laws against 
drug traffic have really been upheld, the situation has 
altered somewhat, but not completely. This section of town 
remains yet one of dirty stairs which are withal well worn, 
of filthy cafés, not all of whose services are apparent, of 
cheap hotels still fruitful of disorder. In spite of rigid laws 
and severe judges, the condition probably will never be en- 
tirely changed, for each ship brings to port a crew of men 
who have just been subjected for a period to enforced 
abstinence and continence, people certainly in no frame of 
mind to respect too much the stay-at-homes’ purity laws. 
But this region, aside from its good or ill repute, remains 
one of absorbing interest, at least to those who have been 
limited to the land. On all sides are signs: “Ship's 
Chandler”, “Screwmen’s Rest”, “Boatwright”, “Paints and 
Cables”, “Steward’s Supply”. Passing along very dirty and 
very foul-smelling streets in front of blackened, grimy 
show-windows, jostled by sweaty workmen, you recognize 
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the boundaries of another life. Then quite suddenly, some- 
how translated, you reach the shipping. 


A great many people have tried to write of docks and 
wharves, of ships and sailors. But not many of them have 
been very truthful or very just. Melville made an impres- 
sive effort, but his wonder remained that of a landsman; he 
hadn’t fully accepted the conventions of the sea. For after 
all there appears to be quite as definite a code, as complete 
a society, on water as on land. Land and water are really 
two planets that happen to be coérdinated slightly, and in- 
terplanetary visits are no more than visits. 


More specifically, you may wander along the wharves, 
unmolested so long as you don’t smoke, and marvel or reject 
as you choose. Here on one side is the so-called “Mosquito 
Fleet”, a whole navy of small motor- and sailboats that 
put out into the Gulf for fishing. Most of them are ugly, 
dirty little vessels, with their odor upon them. Many are 
pulled up to the wharf and fixed in such a manner as to 
permit direct sales from their sterns; others are farther out, 
partially undressed, their paint cracking in the hot sun, 
while their masts are lonely-looking sticks with cord-like 
hair of Medusae dangling from their yardarms. Sometimes 
masters may be seen asleep on the cabin roof, or spreading 
nets to dry upon the wharf. To the other side lie large 
freighters from Bremen or Hamburg, with rosy-cheeked 
ind boyish young Germans importantly wearing white caps 
ind pacing their decks. (Parenthetically, it is significant 
that many German ships are officered by very young men. 
Pethaps the same might be said of the French boats, but 
there are fewer of them arriving at this port.) Now and 
then there are strange flags, Norwegian, Greek even, and 
Dutch, with occasional boats from South America. A day 
two after entry the scene is pleasantly lazy: one or two 
ificers loaf on the decks; up above a sailor is careless] y—or 
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it seems so—slapping paint on something or other that al- 
ready looks thoroughly plastered. From the side the cook, 
as likely as not Eurasian or frankly Asiatic, is fishing lazily 
for anything that comes along. A man coiling a cable some- 
where is singing—this sounds like operetta, but happens to 
be fact—in German, most frequently. 

But things are quite otherwise if you happen to watch, 
say, a cotton boat coming to anchor. Here men are lined 
along the sides, as many as can’t be made to work. Up on 
the bridge, an officer is whistling for a change of course 
every few moments; bells are ringing on board. On the pier 
there’s a very different scene. Hundreds of negroes are 
shouting, laughing, quarreling, swearing, and promising to 
fight. There is a debate about the personnel of the crew at 
each loading platform. In a moment they have put their 
bicycles against the side of the warehouse and are pushing 
and tugging at their trucks. Now and then one pulls off his 
shirt before going to work. His chest is thick and his 
muscles writhe and twist with each movement. The steve- 
dores are powerful men, but they won’t last long: bales of 
cotton are not intended for one pair of shoulders or for one 
heart. Then the ship is finally moored in place, and each 
team rushes at her with its loading platform; in a moment 
there are solid lines of black men swarming up her sides. 
The crew is lost completely; a white face cannot be seen. 
For the next few hours bale after bale will be brought up 
at a run, twisted about with a chain, and hoisted aboard, 
while the deck sinks nearer and nearer to the level of the 
pier. 

If you ramble a little farther along the docks, you will 
come after a while to a government engineer’s office. Here 
there will be bright little motorboats, polished and shining. 
And pretty soon there will be a stern-looking young maj, 
also polished and shining, who comes out and gets into one 
of the boats as though the whole government depended 
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upon the proper conduct of his departure for the lighthouse, 
or some little island across the bay. 

That is the picture of the shipping side of Galveston, as it 
appears today. Although it has been almost solely responsi- 
ble for the accumulation of wealth among the people here, 
it has in no sense affected the lives of the inhabitants as sail- 
ing and shipping seem to have entered into the spirits of 
the New Englanders who have put out generation after 
generation to whale or to trade. Perhaps nagivation had 
become comparatively a safe occupation by the time the 
island was definitely established, so that romantic young 
men have been but slightly impelled to go to the sea. It may 
be also that the purely commercial and scheduled aspect of 
the shipping has dispelled some of the glamor to be found 
in whaling and tramp-trading. But perhaps there is a more 
fundamental difference than that: down here no ships are 
built; all craft come ready-made. And more significant 
than this even is the fact that Galveston is a port of export 
rather than import. Other nations come after what the 
traders of Galveston can offer, while there is little cause to 
send abroad after the things of this earth. There are no 
factories here needing raw materials, and as for other prod- 
ucts, almost everything one requires can be shipped down 
from the East and North. What few commodities are actual- 
ly imported from other nations as a rule are of slight bulk 
or weight and constitute the furbishings of life rather than 
necessities. It is rather that the sea has come to the city 


than that the citizens have put out to sea: Galveston has 
dictated her terms. 


III 

Naval and military history belongs more to the polite part 
of the city than to the waterfront. It is therefore a matter 
of no great importance—really a comic opera sort of thing 
that has an admirably appropriate setting. One half expects 
to find DeWolfe Hopper captain of the home-defense guard. 
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The first incidents are related to the affairs of the Republic 
of Texas, when Galveston, as Mrs. Houstoun writes, was a 
small town. 

The city contains about three hundred covered buildings, which a 
bold person would, or might call houses. There are also four churches; 
rather a considerable proportion, I should say to the number of inhab- 
itants, which amount to only about two thousand. Then, there are 


temples, theatres, botanical and zodlogical gardens; but they are only 
present on the ground plans. 


It was this metropolis, though about six years younger, which 
came under great danger of invasion by the Mexican fleet. 
Throughout the Texan war of independence the people of 
Galveston were constantly apprehensive of bombardment. 
As the war drew toward its end, with Houston still retreat- 
ing before Santa Anna, the Texans on the island became 
more and more convinced that they were in for their part of 
areal fight. From time to time home-defense corps or ganized 
and promptly broke up—possibly because of the lack of a 
sufficient number of commissions. Then in the late after- 
noon of April 26, 1836, 
. .. the industrious women of the refugee camp at Broadway and 18th 
had taken advantage of the only available fresh water pond, situated 
north of Avenue N, on Bath Avenue (which derived its name from the 
said pond) and had washed out a number of garments and soiled linen, 
which were suspended on lines to dry. 

Suddenly the boom of cannon from the fleet in the harbor caused a 
rapid exodus from cabins, huts, tents, and shelters, and frightened eyes 
beheld in the distant west end, the advancing Mexicans (the drying 
garments fluttering in a brisk breeze). Men, women, and children, as 
well as the negroes, ran helter-skelter for the fort situated at the extreme. 
east end of the island. 

In an hour the alarm was over, for it became known that the fleet 
had saluted the messengers, who came in a leaky boat, to bring the news 
of the victory of San Jacinto.* 

The repeated frights at last caused the formation of a 
city militia and the acquisition of a cannon or two, which 
were sometimes fired. At the time of organization of the de- 


*The Old Artillery Company of Galveston, by Dr. J. O. Dyer. Copyright, 1917, 
by the author. 
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finitive company in 1840, Dr. Dyer writes, “Each man 
supplied himself with such equipment as he could afford or 
possessed. Some wore tall hats, others caps, and some pos- 
sibly a plumed cocked hat, or chapeau.” Progressively the 
company grew braver: in a year or two 


They sported high patent leather boots, shakos with white plumes; a 
dark blue uniform faced with white and gold, and lastly . . . besides 
the sabres each man had, a new either muzzle-loading percussion cap 
rifle, or an old musket altered by the blacksmith and provided with a 
new lock. 


Thereafter the existence of the company became a certainty. 
Indeed, it lasted until the Civil War, having been called out 
on parade a number of times to welcome various visiting 
notables, and otherwise admirably acquitting itself. After 
Reconstruction days the company was incorporated into the 
State Militia and did very splendidly till it was called out 
along with some ordinary units. —The Galveston company 
sent word that it was busy, put up its uniforms among the 
family relics, and became frankly a dancing club. 


Events during the Civil War were considerably more ser- 
ious. The port was blockaded for a time during 1861 by 
the United States man-of-war South Carolina, with much 
inconvenience to shipping. After about a month, the citi- 
zens became bored and fired at a tender accompanying the 
ship. Naturally there was a reply, and according to the 
oficial history, there was one person damaged, a spectator 
“who was cut in two by a shot”. A little later a Confederate 
ship riding at anchor in Bolivar Roads was captured and 
burned, but it seems the Galveston citizens didn’t do 
anything about it. After these incidents the city apparently 
was left alone till October 5, 1862, when Commodore Ren- 
shaw captured it; no casualties are reported. On the first of 
January of the following year General Magruder re- 
captured the city, again without any casualties. In the same 
month, presumably, the Confederate ship 4/abama engaged 
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the Hatteras somewhere in the roads and captured all her 
crew save one boat-load, who escaped. Nothing more is re- 
corded of Galveston’s part in the Civil War, except that one 
reads the city has had among its distinguished guests Gen- 
eral Philip Sheridan. 

The history of Galveston’s commercial shipping can only 
be mentioned. The advantages of its very well protected 
natural harbor were early recognized and the development 
of the town as a port was delayed only until there were peo- 
ple enough upstate to create markets and sources. William 
Kennedy’s account of its beginnings may be accepted as a 
fairly accurate one: 


In 1836, there was hardly one arrival in a month of shipping at the 
port... . In May, 1839, there were thirty sail of vessels in the harbour 
at one time; three steamers plying regularly between it and New Or- 
leans, and the same number between it and Houston. A brig arrived 
from Boston (a voyage of 3000 miles), with 150 tons of ice, to cool the 
beverage of the citizens, and otherwise minister to their comfort. . . . 
Two wharfs were in progress, and a pier and mole commenced. The 
public buildings, which were, as might be expected, on a small scale, 
were a custom-house, court-house, gaol, commissariat, and naval store- 
house, market, magazine, armoury, arsenal, and hospital.* 


This was the beginning of a commercial navigation which 
grew continuously, except for the interruption of the Civil 
War, until about 1920, when Galveston was the second port 
in the United States. Since that time, however, Houston has 
gradually been drawing shipping away from the older port; 
and the development of Port Arthur, Beaumont, and Corpus 
Christi has still further diverted commerce. 

This is no place for a study of the comparative rights of 
Houston and Galveston, and I do not pretend to understand 
the briefs which the merchants and exporters of Galveston 
have presented time after time to the Interstate Commerce 





*T exas, by William Kennedy. London: R. Hastings, 1841. Volume ii, p. 407. It 
may be noted that at the time when Kennedy visited the island Gail Borden, Jr., was 
the customs officer. The “gaol” at that time, and indeed for many years after, was 
hulk of a German brig, the Elbe, which had been driven aground in a storm in 1837. 
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Commission in an effort to equalize freight rates to the two 
cities. Bitter things are said here about Houston’s offering 
free pierage to freight vessels, but they are directed more 
frequently against the companies that own the piers of Gal- 
veston than against the merchants of the neighboring city 
who by a farsighted policy have undercut their competitors. 
The same argument applies, it would appear to an outsider, 
in regard to cotton that holds for oil: it is eventually more 
profitable to bring shipping nearer to the centers of prodac- 
tion than to establish false concentration points and pay 
freight to the railroads. If it were practicable to make a 
navigable channel to Dallas in the heart of the cotton region, 
Houston in turn would have to surrender much of her trade 
tothe new competitor, just as Galveston yielded oil shipping 
to Beaumont and Port Arthur. Galveston seems to have had 
the grace not to complain of the construction of new 
channels: surely she, situated behind a sea-wall built by 
government funds, depending upon a harbor which has been 
constantly dredged and protected by jetties—for in 1842 
ships possessing a draught greater than ten feet could not 
enter—can have no objection to the expenditure of Federal 
money on other harbors. 


There may be additional reasons reaching down into the 
genius loci for Galveston’s decline. Between Galveston and 
Houston there are other differences than those measurable 
in terms of thousands of inhabitants and millions of surplus 
—differences that are qualitative. It is of course fallacious 
to postulate a civic mind, and it is dangerous even to speak 
of qualitative differences between places. Yet I believe no 
me without prejudice who has visited the two cities can 
have failed to note a dissimilarity between them not ex- 
pressed, for example, in the apparent contrast between their 
ityles of architecture. It is a matter of comparing civiliza- 
tions; and since these are things not easily compared, it is 
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possible only to give the picture as accurately as possible of 
one of them. 

According to current criteria of cities and of their citi- 
zens, Galveston is relatively moribund and her populace 
lazy and uncoéperative. Sociologically it is claimed that 
a people discreet and individual are decadent; if that is 
true Galveston is so. There are at least three classes of peo- 
ple aside from the very poor and the criminal now to be 
found here. The first is composed mostly of the survivors 
of old families who are content to live in the past when 
Galveston was having her heyday; they are, with the aid 
of the second class, the people who give the place an atmos- 
phere not to be found in the characteristic Texas city. The 
second group consists of people comparatively active as in- 
dividuals, who live in the main to get a full day’s enjoy- 
ment of the present. For instance, I know of a number of 
citizens who take two hours off for lunch at their homes 
and who spend time planting flowers and pruning trees— 
time that is expressible in terms of rather considerable 
quantities of money. And of course there is finally a type 
of people who are boosters, who plan celebrations and fairs 
and fétes. These are in the minority and have rather a 
heavy weight to drag with them, a weight composed of all 
those who are opposed to innovation and of the sane who 
won't be bothered. 

It is the third class, the nouveaux riches, who are pro- 
moting bathing-girl revues and the recently renovated and 
revived celebration of Mardi Gras. The last féte seems to 
have been a considerable success—superinduced though it 
was (for in a town composed largely of German and Amer- 
ican Protestants there is at this time not very much excust 
for the celebration of a Roman Catholic festival which had 
become more or less confined in the United States to New 
Orleans). The absurdity of the attempt was not altogether 
apparent, for inconsistent Galveston in the days when thert 
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were splendid bars every so often—and less splendid ones 
on every corner—characteristically swore off for Lent. 
Mardi Gras was then observed most carefully by all good 
drinkers, chiefly because it gave them a chance to drink 
alittle harder than usual. The third estate managed some- 
how this year by promising the laboring classes, who didn’t 
know what it was all about anyway, a couple of fast 
cruisers with their sailors for guests, and providing them 
thereafter with some street dances. Thus the party was fairly 
successful; but next year it will hardly be so easy, and after 
ayear or two they’ll have to think of something else. 


Galveston, thanks to her early and rapid prosperity, has 
for a long time been able to indulge her citizens, to grant 
them a little leisure and in many cases to teach them fairly 
well how to use it. For the newly-arrived in a place where 
conduct is not rigidly censored and where a rather self- 
indulgent people has provided itself with a variety of 
amusements, the descent to Avernus is extremely easy and 
not uncommon. But it is seldom spectacular, and never like- 
ly to cause much comment. Partly because of the custom 
ofa leisurely, unhurried life — thanks to a lack of compe- 
tition until recently — and partly perhaps because of the 
memories of the early intercourse with the French civiliza- 
tion of New Orleans, dating back to the time when there 
were “three steamers plying regularly between”, the older 
inhabitants know how to leave their neighbors alone. 


The spirit of playing a little seems to have begun with 
the earliest settlement of the town. Certainly when the 
Englishman Kennedy visited the island in 1839, there were 
jockey clubs, horse-racing, billiards, and gambling to be 
found. In a previous quotation from an English lady here 
in 1842, it has been seen that the citizens of Galveston at 
least had laid plans for amusement; and in the meantime, 
the says, 
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There is one large and flourishing hotel at Galveston, besides several 
smaller ones. In the former, the Tremont House, as it is called, assemble 
the fashionable portion of the society. The table d’héte dinner hour is 
two; and after the quarter of an hour, which is the time an American 
generally allows himself to devote to his meal, has elapsed, they are 
to be seen reading the newspaper under the wide verandah of the hotel 
. .. performing that frightful act of uncleanliness, on which Mr. Dick- 
ens has heaped such deserved reprobation. 

If they didn’t linger over their meals, at least they lin- 
gered after them, even though it was to sit on a porch and 
chew tobacco. And that’s a good deal more than the cur- 
rent brand of plutocrat is capable of doing—he might miss 
a good prospect. The business men of New Orleans, Mrs. 
Houstoun discovered, were less imaginative than_ those 
at Galveston, who at least took time for a ride and a hunt 
now and then. 

Three years later arrived a young German doctor who 
found the growing town an exceedingly agreeable place: 
On the 17 [of June, 1845] in the afternoon, as we were passing into 
the entrance to the bay, Herr Klaener came on board and led me to the 
Tremont Hotel, the most beautiful, best, and most sought hotel of 
which I have learned up to now. In the same way until this time no 
city has pleased me so much as Galveston. The whole city surrounds 
a square which surpasses that of Dusseldorf at least twice, has four or 
five churches, a theater, and a broad street, which in parts is set with 
beautiful cobbles and presents a decorated drive. Almost every house, 


of which there are hundreds, although built entirely of wood, has a 
corridor around some part, with a flat roof.* 


Returning a year later, he found the city more pleasant 
than ever and he reports that although it was yet too small 
to import much music or drama, the wives of most of the 
chief citizens spent a part of the year in New Orleans for 
the opera, and sometimes they even succeeded in taking theif 
husbands with them. 

Galveston developed rapidly after the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, but it was only in the years fol: 
lowing Reconstruction that she began to achieve her glory. 





*Texas im Jahre 1848, nach mehrjachrigen Beobachtungen dargestelt von Vikio 
Brach (seit 1845 Buerger jenes freien Staates). Elberfeld u. Iserlohn: Julius Baedeker, 


1849. 
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Her hotels and their cooks became almost as well known 
nthe South as the Grunewald; the theaters were good, and 
{they were not so pretentious as those of New Orleans, at 
last they presented the same companies. Members of the 
yealthier class organized in 1876 a Garten Verein, a Vic- 
pian equivalent of a country club. In 1897 the members 
ifthis society possessed “pavilions for dancing and music”, 
iformal garden, and beautiful walks. If their taste in land- 
waping was less than excellent, if they scattered Roman 
wlumns indiscriminately among Grecian urns and Ver- 
ailles fountains, they were not worse than their contem- 
praries elsewhere. In the meantime, philanthropists had 
govided the city with a medical school and a hospital, a 
umber of monuments, public fountains, and very good 
hurches. Within two or three years after so severe a re- 
wrse as the storm of 1900,* the citizens were still able to 
ring Modjeska to Galveston. 


It isn’t at all just to these early civilized people to leave 
em here: they were not an effete, sub-tropical race. Dur- 
ng the storm and following it, they did not behave like 
wasant slaves. It was September in Galveston and eight 
thousand people were dead among the wreckage; four thou- 
uid more were without shelter or food; the loss in prop- 
tly was estimated at twenty millions of dollars. Worse al- 
mst than any of these things, the lack of fresh water for 
itinking purposes was a source of panic, for the water sup- 
ly had been partially destroyed and the city was dependent 
on a few up-ground fresh-water tanks. Within two days, 
iactically without aid from the outside, these people had 
constructed their mains and supplied themselves with 
tater; they had stopped the looting of partially destroyed 
louses and established martial law. Finally, they had pro- 


— 


‘Aside from this worst of storms Galveston had suffered others, and from 1839 
»1867 the citizens had borne the burden of ten epidemics of yellow fever. I have 
®easion more than once to refer to a recent epidemic of bubonic plague. That 
"More space is devoted to it is due to its slight mortality compared to the number 
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vided temporary clothing and shelter and food for the 
homeless at their own expense and often by sacrifice of food 
for themselves and their own families. Only one thing mars 
the conduct of the citizens of Galveston during the days im- 
mediately after the storm. It became necessary to remove 
bodies with all haste. White men, with aid of almost anes- 
thetic doses of whisky, stayed as long as they were able. 
When they had to give it up, negroes were driven to the 
work at the point of the bayonet and some were killed. 
Galveston today retains some of its past: many of the 
people live almost altogether reminiscently, while the 
newly risen third estate is running things to suit itself. If 
Modjeska was brought here just after the storm, it was the 
United States Marine Band in 1929; the best shows of the 
country came here in the first ten years of this century, but 
during the last ten years there has been nothing except the 
talkies and movies and, as some palliation, a rather success- 
ful Little Theater. Art exhibits are almost unknown; the 
magazine stands display a higher percentage of Bernarr 
MacFadden publications than I have found anywhere else 
in Texas; and music not transmitted by talkies and radios 
and victrolas is almost never presented. Yet it is not quite 
true to say that un-mechanized music may not be found; a 
friend of mine recently has stumbled quite by chance upon 
a curious vestige of German civilization. Galveston has a 





of people living here at that time. The yellow-fever epidemic of 1839 took 250 of a 
total population estimated at 1000; that of 1867, 1100 from a population of 18,000. 
Others in the interval between these two, while they showed nothing approaching 
these figures, were yet far more severe than the bubonic epidemic of 1920, which 
resulted chiefly in the elevation of a number of low houses, a thorough rat-proofing 
and destruction of rats, and the death of comparatively few people, among whom 
was a member of the pathology department of the Medical School. 

The energy the people of Galveston displayed in combating the epidemic of 1920 
was no less marked than that of their fathers in 1900. That the plague showed no 
higher mortality was due, however, mostly to a thorough understanding of its trans- 
mission. Yellow fever, of course, was not at all understood when it appeared so fre- 
quently upon the island. Since then the Spanish-American imbroglio has developed 
a means of combating it and the disease has not appeared for many years. That it 
has not, however, is due not to a destruction of the carrier mosquitoes—for they may 
still be found rather frequently—but rather to very severe quarantine of vessels at 
all suspected. 
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Sangerbund, composed of people who speak German more 
naturally than English, at the meetings of which whole 
families congregate and sing songs from the Rhine and do 
what they can for toasts. 

Politics is of very slight interest on the whole, although 
there are foreigners of the second generation, particularly 
among the Italians, who may be promising: some of them 
anyhow had blood enough to make things very nasty till 
it became definitely certain Pinedo would come from 
New Orleans to Galveston. City politics is confined 
to a discussion of the candidates’ church and lodge affilia- 
tions, and to a typical suspicion of people with German 
names—the consequence being that German-Americans, as 
one is expected to call them, are forced to become enthusi- 
astic flag-wavers. When on San Jacinto Day or some other 
Day you see the flag of Texas or the United States flying 
from someone’s roof, you may be sure a Prussian spy lives 
there. 

The only semblance of interest in uncensored ideas is to 
be found in a forum, which is largely directed by immi- 
grants from the North. There are, naturally, ladies’ clubs 
which do reading courses in books of the month. Admirable 
as their efforts may have been, those early gentlemen of the 
island were characteristically uncritical, and their heirs 
have reverted. But they have left traces of a civilized atti- 
tude in some respects. One is able to dress and behave about 
as he pleases, provided he hasn’t too many acquaintances— 
a policy of laissez-faire which is responsible for the sur- 
vival of street-vendors who still cry their wares, success- 
fully and often musically, against all the Piggly-Wiggly 
stores in the town. The pioneers have left a willingness to 
take one’s time, a quietness in some parts of town that al- 
lows one to walk in the streets without being forced for- 
ever to dodge Fords. On the other hand, they have left also 
a hideous set of houses, and a library building which bears 
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upon its facade the names of Virgil, Longfellow, Shakes 
peare, and Homer. Worst, perhaps, of all, they have lef 
descendants who are willing to swallow without complaint 
all that the new order offers them. Galveston, after all 
must be decadent, badly so. Her traces of civilization are 
imperiled and rapidly falling away before new blood, en 
ergetic without cause; her commerce, the source of her 
ability to be civilized, is deflected. But for the moment, 
there are vestiges too good to lose. The old coquette is pass 
ing, the victim of an economics she’s too refined to under. 
stand. But for some few she must remain, this faded grande 
dame with a black velvet ribbon to hide her goitre, mor 
seductive than her boisterous rival on the mainland. And 
perhaps she is more vital than one can think, perhaps not 
ready yet for the passing bell. 


SILENCE 


By Lity PETER 


So pitiful a thing is human breath, 

So helpless these poor rituals of ours 

Before the dark, unconquerable powers 

Of that stern trinity, Time and Fate and Death, 
I could cry out on these futilities 

Called words, so inarticulate are they; 

Silence is older, kinder, and can say 

All things in deeper, subtler harmonies. 


Silence, that was before all words began, 

Alone may share the spirit’s ultimate rapture, 

All our deep, incommunicable pain, 

And beauty that no snare of speech may capture. 
What lightning-strange apocalypse might be heard, 
Could silence be translated to a word! 
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WESTERN STUFF 


By STANLEY VESTAL 


N these days much is being made of regional literature, 

and in the West, at least, a great deal is being produced 

and published in the way of memoirs, history, biog- 
raphy, fiction, and poetry which is distinctly flavored by the 
life of the Western scene. In the Southwest, particularly, we 
have a number of magazines, a review, and several newspa- 
per sections devoted to writing of this kind. It is apparent 
that the public takes a considerable interest in the native 
muse, especially when she deals with local matters. 

The lively reaction of the public in Oklahoma to Miss 
Edna Ferber’s recent novel Cimarron is a case in point. The 
old-timers find many things in the book which arouse their 
ire, and younger critics object to certain failures of the 
author to catch the spirit of her materials. Other instances 
might be offered, but it as well to content ourselves with the 
most recent. There is a feeling widespread among readers 
here that authors should not lightly tamper with the tradi- 
tion, the unexpressed bu. very real tradition, which is our 
heritage from the days of the frontier. 

To the casual eye, the frontier days are over. But to regard 
the frontier as really gone is quite as absurd as to suppose 
that the Great War is over in France or Germany or Eng- 
land. The guns are silent, the trenches are grass-grown. But 
the War has shaped a new world, and the old war-time 
phrase c’est la guerre is as applicable as ever to passing 
events. If the culture of a people is merely a shell of material 
things, then the frontier has passed. If it is something more, 
something vital and in the bones of a people, then the fron- 
tier has not passed. To ignore this very actual foundation of 
our present life is to miss the whole point of our Western 
culture, No wonder old-timers—and their grandsons—grow 
indignant when these things are lightly profaned. 
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Is this a rational, defensible attitude towards the fictional 
arts? Can it be demanded of writers? What are the rights 
of the matter? 

Undoubtedly, there are many who would say that the sub. 
ject of literature is simply the human heart, and that the 
human heart is everywhere the same. They would claim that 
under stress of great emotion setting fades into insignificance, 
and that a dying man, or a bride on her honeymoon, cares 
nothing for the surrounding landscape or the interior deco- 
ration of the house. These things, they would claim, are en- 
tirely secondary, and impinge upon the consciousness only 
when life itself grows dull. They would maintain, with Lord 
Dunsany, that the play should be of Man, and that the 
setting may be anywhere or nowhere. In fact, they would 
deprive us of all setting, and send us into no man’s land once 
upon a time. 


Now, whatever admirable deductions such critics ad- 
vance, I must confess that my temperament runs altogether 
against their opinion. This is not, I hope, due to any lack of 
cosmopolitan tolerance;for I happen to have been educated 
abroad. I have travelled through more than half the states 
and a round dozen foreign countries, I have lived in cities 
small towns, farm houses, and Indian camps, and [ liked it 
all. In fact, I have knocked about enough to be tolerant even 
of the oddities of my own home state—which is more tha 
most of the expatriates can claim. I like Roman sunshine, 
and London fog, as well as the winds of Oklahoma. But for 
all that, there is an intimacy, a sort of mystical affinity exist 
ing between me, my flesh and my bones, and this Southwest 
ern soil. This is not a dreamy abstraction, either. I know thi 
earth and the things that grow out of it—well enough, atal 
events, not to sit on it when to do so will make me take cold. 
And unless a man knows his native soil well enough to know 
when he can be friendly with it and when not, he has not 
the touch of nature which makes the two kin. 
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I know a man who, when he was in great trouble, heard 
a coyote howling in the night and got up, dressed, and went 
out alone where he could tune in, as it were, with the voice 
of his native country. His family thought he was mad, but 
he came home greatly refreshed, steadied. He had been 
rocked to rest in the arms of his Mother. If this sort of thing 
does not strike you as entirely natural and sane, then you are 
not going to understand what I have to say, and regional lit- 
erature to you will mean simply a geographic classification. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that the food we eat is no 
longer grown on our native acres, that our bodies are not 
compact of the soil of our home county. It is true, likewise, 
that our culture derives from the ends of the earth, that 
tightly speaking we have nothing that is our own: Roman 
law; Greek art; Semitic cults. But the earth is far older than 
these, and far more intimately ours. Not to feel her radia- 
tions is to be indeed an orphan in a mechanical universe. 


There have been a number of books celebrating the earth- 
bound farmer, the man who loves the soil. But no one, so 
far, has called attention to the fact that the farmer is not, 
by and large, very much given to loving the soil. Who is so 
nomadic as the farmer? Witness the great treks across the 
continent in the past; witness the constant moving on of 
farm folk from one region to another. No, it is not the 
farmer, as a rule, who is close to the land: his relation is 
more apt to be economic. It was the hunter, the Indian, for 
example, who fought to the last in defense of the land where 
he was born and hoped to die. It is the man with the leisure 
to feel these radiations and the chance to go and meet them, 
who has the strongest bond with the good earth. I have 
known only one farmer who, when deeply distressed, went 
out into the prairie and lay face down on the ground, clutch- 
ing the grass, to save himself. But I have known more than 
one Indian who did that, and derived a comfort almost com- 
parable to the soothing contact with one greatly loved. 
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One’s native land—and by this I mean that kind of coun. 
try which has been loved alive, as it were—one’s native land 
is not dear because of an agreeable climate, pleasant land- 
scapes, or productiveness, nor even for the society which it 
affords. All these are agreeable, but they exist elsewhere, 
The thing which makes the land important to the spirit is 
the peculiar identity of it, the way the wind piles the sand 
around the fence posts, the habits of its creatures, the fa- 
miliar manner of its rain and its storms, the seasons, and all 
those things which mark it as belonging to itself. 

Now, if a man has the feeling for a certain region which 
I have tried to indicate, his character and ideas are going to 
be subtly influenced by what he loves and knows about it. 
When he goes out of his house (which might be anywhere) 
into the sunshine and air which could be nowhere else just 
so, he is going home. Horace rightly says that when we 
travel, we change our climate only. That is the curse of 
travel, certainly: we cannot possibly naturalize ourselves in 
the brief time at our disposal. The actual life of the place 
escapes us. But on the other hand, it is the blessing of stay- 
ing at home, if we have any intimacy with the climate there. 
And if we stay at home very much, we are going to have 
a subtly different outlook, a peculiar relation to the world 
which is the thing which makes regional literature regional. 
To a writer who has such a feeling, the touch of his native 
earth is invigorating as it was to Anteus: when he goes stale, 
he has only to get outdoors, climb a hill, sit down, and let 
the energy flow into him from miles of country round. 

The cosmopolitan critic will here step in to say: “This 
all very well. But what has it to do with writing on Western 
subjects? Granted that your Western writer may be stimv: 
lated and energized by the local influences—whatever they 
may be—I am still rather vague as to why he should do 
Western stuff. Surely energy may be applied in any direc 
tion. And if a writer himself is not Western, why demand 
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that he have this attitude towards what is, after all, a geo- 
graphic arear” 

Well, I submit that subject matter is good only if it 
arouses the writer to give it his best and keenest handling. 
A good subject is one which fires the imagination of the 
writer. This being so, I would not insist, of course, that 
the writer confine himself by any other restrictions or con- 
siderations. Let him write of the moon, if that excites him. 
But it would seem to me that in all probability, if he really 
feels a kinship for his own country, his best work will prob- 
ably have to do with it—or an imagined country like it: 
if only for the reason that this intimacy is not a cheap thing, 
one easily picked up anywhere, but a permeating thing, 
which gets its grip on a man and colors all his ways of 
thought. Perhaps he may do better as an entertainer if he es- 
capes it, but it is at least an even break that he will do his 
most significant work in contact with its influence. 

But whether he does or not, one thing is certain. If the 
man does elect to write of his own country, all this talk of 
the universal, of how the human heart is the same every- 
where, will have to be qualified. For if a certain region 
does, as I believe, actually color the thoughts and feeling 
of one who is responsive to it, then the behavior and 
thoughts of that one will show the color of the region, and 
none other. This granted, it surely follows that regional 
literature is justified in finding value in the setting which 
produced these colorations. The streaks in the tulip are 
never twice alike, but they are real streaks, none the less, 
and must be significant for anyone who attempts to describe 
the flower. Anthropologists are not nearly so dogmatic 
about the sameness of human nature as they were once upon 
a time. 

One of our most distinguished novelists (Mrs. Wharton) 
‘mewhere maintains that a scene should be introduced 
olely for its effect upon character, and should therefore 
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be introduced solely as it affects character. This being 
granted, it only remains to ask, Does a given region affect 
character? I maintain that it does, and that a close observer 
can often distinguish a Texan from a Kansan merely by 
their respective reactions to certain stimuli, certain ideas— 
even in the dark. To suppose otherwise would probably lay 
one open to severe censure from both! 

If then the regional mores and climate do produce per- 
ceptible differences in men’s characters and manners, the 
regional literature is justified in insisting that some heed 
shall be given to the forces which produce these differences, 
And this being admitted, we have a perfect right to insist 
upon truth to those traditions, those mores, those attitudes 
of mind which belong to the region, upon the part of any 
serious author. 

When this principle is recognized and applied in prac- 
tice, a new dignity will accrue to the much abused term, 
“Western Stuff”. 
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f By J. Frank Dosiz 

vy ' , , 
y Red Curly’s bandits made a raid 
ia One night in Monterrey; 


They put the loot under granite rock 
And put it there to stay. 


he A CCORDING to Bill Cole, the ballad—and it has 





twenty verses—should be sung to the tune of “The 
Drunkard’s Hiccups”. Bill knows, for Bill has not 


Ist | done much the last fifteen years but think about “the Mon- 
des terrey holdup stuff,” sing about it to himself, and dig, dig, 
NY | dig after it—out by El Muerto Springs in Jeff Davis Coun- 

tyon the Texas border. They are digging for it too, the 
7 identical loot, five hundred miles farther west in Skeleton 


Canyon on the Arizona line. It is the most magnificent 
booty buried in modern times. Any old-timer around 
Tombstone can tell you the story; you can hear it in San 
Antonio too. The story, like many another of its kind, be- 
longs to the Southwest, where in the imagination of thou- 
sands of men “Spanish” and “Mexican” are in some way 
synonymous with “gold, silver, lost mines”, and incalculable 
wealth buried in the ground. 

Valentine, in Jeff Davis County, is the place where Bill 
Cole lives. It is distinguishable from the ranch country of 
mountain and valley around by the biggest shipping pens on 
the §. P. railroad, a pump house, and a lunch room where 
freight crews eat. I went to Valentine to see Bill Cole. 

“Just foller them whittlings,” one of the railroad men 
aid in answer to my query, pointing at the same time to 
the ground beside a shaded section of the depot platform, 
“and you’ll find ole Bill.” 

I followed the whittlings and found Bill comfortably 
thewing tobacco and spitting on the floor of his mother’s 
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lodging house. She was a very old woman and; he was, | 
judged, about fifty-five, with a drooping black moustache 
and a drawl that drooped in harmony. Few men have ever 
welcomed me with more warmth than Bill did. For two 
nights and one day we talked, meanwhile visiting his work- 
ings at El] Muerto Springs, where he has been digging since 
1917. As “the wad’, according to Bill’s calculations, 
amounts to “a fraction over $800,000”, he was naturally 
very much worried over the income-tax laws. 


“Tn 1914,” he began, “I was sitting in my pool hall talk- 
ing with Preacher Bloys. He wasn’t too damn good to come 
in and see a pool hall man or shake hands with a saloon 
keeper. Well, while we were chatting, a man and a boy who 
said they were from Oklahoma stepped in to ask me where 
they could get burros for a trip into the Davis Mountains. 
In them days I was considerable of a hunter and somebody 
had advised them to come to me to get outfitted. They said 
they wanted to go on a hunt for bear and black-tails. 

“T told ’em where to get burros and packs, and after they 
left, old Preacher Bloys turned to me and said: “Those men 
are not hunters. What they are hunting is that pack-train 
money. It’s out there in the Davis Mountains all right, but 
the man who finds it will have to have a true map.’ 

“That was all he said on the subject. I knew, though, 
that Preacher Bloys never talked idly and from that day! 
began looking for the true map. The Oklahoma man and 
boy were out ten days and came in without a thing. They 
were back the next year and then gave up the search for 
good. I don’t know what kind of map they had, but they 
had one. I began piecing evidence together from first ont 
place and then another. After the state closed my busines 
I was free to go after the stuff right and I have been afterit 
ever since.” 

The quest for evidence led him to the Pacific Coast, down 
into Mexico, and up into the Rocky Mountains of Arizona 
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and Colorado; and it has caused him to spend many a long 
day in “the Grasshoppers’ Library”. The result of all these 
researches Bill told with many jerks and cutbacks. I have 
tried to put the story into connected form. 

Back in the ’seventies a band of nineteen Mexican bandits 
led by Juan Estrada were operating in the Big Bend of 
Texas. Frequently they dressed themselves up like Indians, 
and many a raid and murder of their doing was laid to 
the innocent Apaches. With feathers in their hair, they rob- 
bed the stagecoach and chased Bigfoot Wallace. Painted 
like savages, they raided across into Mexico. They were in- 
ordinate cattle thieves, and even old Milt Favor, the big- 
gest cowman at that time on the Rio Grande, with a hundred 
and fifty vaqueros under him, a ranch that was a fort, and 
an orchard that supplied peach brandy to every traveler 
over the Chihuahua Trail, was helpless against their depre- 
dations. 

In 1854 the United States government had established 
Fort Davis in the Davis Mountains. After the Civil War 
the fort was rehabilitated. In 1879 a detachment of Fort 
Davis troops was camped near Lobo in the wide Van Horn 
valley. It consisted of ninety-nine negroes and a white lieu- 
tenant. Their business was to cut toboso grass to be used for 
hay by the Fort Davis cavalry. The camp was some distance 
from the Lobo stage stand. 

While the negroes were haying and the lieutenant was 
commanding, four American outlaws came into the country 
from Lordsburg, New Mexico, and other points west. Their 
names were Zwing Hunt, Jim Hughes, Red Curly (called 
also Sandy King), and Doctor Neal. Hughes was the leader. 
Some of them had been mixed up in the Lincoln County 
War, wherein Billy the Kid won his fame. With John 
Ringo and Curly Bill the gang had raided cattle off the 
Sonora ranches. They had all helped materially in giving 
Tombstone the reputation of being the rowdiest and rough- 
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est mining town in the West. They were desperate men and 
they had a desperate plan. It was to throw in with the Estra- 
da bandits, seize a quota of mules and supplies from the 
United States troops, and thus outfitted make a flying swoop 
upon the riches of Monterrey, Mexico. 

They had no trouble making an alliance with the Estrada 
gang. Then one fine morning when the ninety-nine negroes 
and the white lieutenant fell out unarmed to the picket lines, 
the twenty Mexican and the four American desperadoes 
arose from their concealment in the tall grass near at hand 
and opened fire. Only one negro escaped alive. 

“The official report sent to Washington,” says Bill Cole, 
“cave sixteen negroes killed by Indians, but those govern- 
ment reports are always wrong. The officers were afraid to 
report the cold facts. I myself have seen enough old 44 
Winchester shells on the ground of that Lobo camp to fill 
a sack.” As a matter of fact, the army records show that only 
two negroes were killed and buried in the vicinity of Lobo— 
but history has no more business interfering with legend 
about buried treasure than legend has interfering with his- 
tory. 

The desperadoes took an ample supply of provisions, am- 
munition, horseshoes, blankets, saddles, and other supplies 
and picked out twenty-five choice mules—one around and 
an extra. They headed south for the Rio Grande and Mex- 
ico. At Paso Viejo in the San Antonio Mountains they 
paused to shoe their animals in a thorough manner. 

A day’s ride below the Presidio del Norte crossing on the 
Rio Grande, Estrada of the Mexicans and Hughes of the 
Americans halted their followers to load the mules with 
guano from the immense bat caves still to be found in tha 
mountainous region. Posing as traders, they then went on in- 
to Monterrey and sold their guano at a hundred dollars the 
ton. 

Their character thus established, they pitched camp neat 
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the edge of the city and opened a monte game, at which 
they at times lost heavily. One night, after the mules were 
well rested from the trip, Estrada’s men were sent out with 
explicit directions to toll the guards of the mint and smelter 
to camp. The bait was to be free tequila and a game of 
monte in which the banker was losing thousands. No peon 
soldier could resist the allurement of monte and tequila. 
But as the truant sentinels slipped into camp, they found 
instead of a monte game a death trap. Twelve guards in all 
walked into it. The proverb that guided the greatest ruler 
Mexico has ever had, Porfirio Diaz, president of the re- 
public at this time, was: Los muertos no hablan—The dead 
do not talk. So Hughes and company had good precedent. 
No one of the twelve guards ever talked after entering the 
bandit camp. 

Meantime a picked crew looted the mint, raided the 
smelter, and sacked the cathedral. The combined bandits 
now loaded their jagg on the twenty-five government mules 
and pulled for the Rio Grande and the Davis Mountains 
beyond. They knew that they would be pursued and they 
lost no time. By the map it is three hundred and ninety 
miles from the rich city of Monterrey in the state of Nuevo 
Leén to El Muerto Springs in Jeff Davis County, Texas. 
The desperate bandits traveled this distance without once 
taking the packs off their mules! 


“I have been disputed on this point,” Bill Cole explains. 
“Three hundred and ninety miles is a long ways for any 
animal loaded down with a dead weight of gold and silver 
to travel. But it is possible. Those were picked mules. Tom 
Bybee rode from Cisco to Fort Stockton, over three hundred 
miles, without once taking the saddle off his sorrel horse.” 

Anyway, the raiders made a forced march, and it was 
well that they did so. As soon as their depredations were 
discovered, dispatches were sent to the Mexican troops at 
Monclova. The Monclova cavalry made for the Presidio 
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del Norte crossing, where they expected to intercept the 
robbers. The robbers, however, in anticipation of just this 
move, crossed the Rio Grande at the mouth of Reagan 
Canyon nearly two hundred miles below. According to in- 
ternational agreement, troops of either country could at 
that time cross the border between Mexico and the United 
States, but only on the trail of marauders. The Monclova 
pursuers lost a week riding back down the river to strike 
the trail. 


So far as testimony has come down, only one man on the 
Texas side saw the mule train as it forged on to its destina- 
tion. This may well be, for the Big Bend is a wide and lone- 
some country now and it was a great deal wider and a great 
deal more lonesome back in 1879. That one witness was a 
Mexican pastor, or shepherd, named Quintana. A few years 
ago he was yet alive and living at Ojinaga on the border. 


As Quintana told the story to Cole, he was herding a lit- 
tle flock of goats near Barrel Springs, seventeen miles east 
of El Muerto Springs, when he saw the first mulero coming 
up the draw. The bandit train was strung out for nearly 
a mile, he said. The mules were so worn and tired that the 
only means by which the muleros could keep them going 
was to jab them in the sides with sotol stalks—the long 
bloom stalks that grow in the center of a species of yucca. 
Two Americans were riding ahead of the column on mounts 
that were fairly fresh; each of them was leading two mules. 
Quintana hid in the brush but pretty soon he was surprised 
by two other Americans. From his description they must 
have been Red Curly and Hughes, for these two had turned 
off to buy some flour in Murphysville (now Alpine). They 
asked Quintana if he had seen the pack train. He said that 
he had. He could not understand English, but he under- 
stood that the two men now debated whether or not to kill 
him. However, the pair rode off without having lived up 
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to their principle: Los muertos no hablan. That is all of 
Quintana’s story. 


When Hughes and Red Curly joined the other two 
Americans, the lead muleros were halted until the strag- 
gling rear should catch up. Then with Juan Estrada ac- 
companying them, they galloped ahead, leaving their mules 
to be brought on by some of the Mexicans. Just how they 
murdered Estrada is not known, but certainly they 
murdered with dispatch and in silence. As the Mexicans, 
“carajoing”’, hissing, and jabbing sotol stalks into the bellies 
of their mules, turned up the blind pass leading to El 
Muerto Springs, they knew that their long three-hundred- 
and-ninety-mile march was almost over. Indeed, it was to 
be over sooner than they expected. 

In all their unreadiness the Mexicans were met by a 
deadly fire from the traitorous gringos, and they were 
mowed down sooner than it takes to tell. Only one escaped. 
He happened to be on his mule, freshest of the outfit, and 
ran away. About ten years ago, so the tale runs, Beau Mc- 
Cutcheon, a well known ranchman of the Davis Mountains, 
found two silver bars weighing over a hundred pounds 
each on his ranch. He will not talk about these bars, but 
Bill Cole is sure that they were dropped by the escaped 
Mexican. Furthermore, Bill has talked with a Texan who, 
down in Mexico, heard from the escaped Mexican’s 
own lips the whole story of the raid in Monterrey, of the 
almost unparallelled flight, and of the massacre of his con- 
federates by the American outlaws. 

During the massacre Zwing Hunt was severely wounded 
by a machete that one of the Mexicans managed to seize 
before he was killed. Hunt’s companions put him in a cave, 
transplanted some river grass, which they got at the springs, 
in front of the cave and watered it copiously. Meantime, 
ina hole twelve feet deep, put down in plain sight of Hunt’s 
cave, they buried their plunder. Then they did a strange 
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thing. If I were making this story up, I should not allow 
them to do it—but “facts are stubborn things.” After pro- 
viding Hunt with a supply of food and water, they left him 
alone while they went back farther into the mountains, 
There with brush and pickets they made a kind of fence 
across the mouth of a grassy canyon, wherein they turned 
their jaded mounts loose to eat, drink, and rest. The mules— 
that is, those that had not been killed in the mélée—were 
released, and some of them eventually drifted back to the 
hay camp at Lobo. At the end of two weeks Hughes, Red 
Curly, and Doctor Neal returned to their wounded com- 
rade. 


They found him nearly well. He said that eight days after 
the Estrada gang had been butchered Mexican cavalry ap- 
peared in the valley below his cave. He saw them ride 
about, take spurs and other equipment off the dead bodies, 
and then at the end of riatas drag them all to a gully and 
cover them up with rocks and loose gravel. The cavalry 
went back towards Mexico. The officer in command, so it 
was later reported, advised the Mexican government that 
the bandits had been annihilated by him in a pitched battle 
but that the Monterrey loot had been taken over by a fresh 
force of outlaws and carried on into the interior out of 
reach. 

Jim Hughes and his compadres now had little fear of 
further pursuit. Their cache was safe. They filled their sad- 
dlebags and morrales with money and headed for Ei Paso, 
where they spent old-time “’dobe dollars” right and left. 
After carousing a spell they drifted on out into New Mex- 
ico. At Hachita, a stage stand, Hughes wrote his mother: 


“We rounded up the stuff and buried it in a twelve-foot 


hole.” Hughes had the reputation of being a very dutiful 
and affectionate son. 

In the spring of 1881 the gang made three different rob- 
beries—apparently not from need of money but for the love 
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of the game. The boldest of these acts was holding up the 
train near Tombstone. In this holdup they killed a mail 
clerk, blew open the express safe, and got off with a sum 
of money so vast that the express company would never ad- 
mit the amount. 


Next, in the Chiricahua Mountains, east of ‘Tombstone, 
the outlaws killed a man and his son for nothing more than 
a wagon and two horses. They put their plunder in the wag- 
on and then proceeded on across the parched world to El 
Muerto Springs. Nothing had been touched during their 
absence. ‘hey now had new riches to add to their storage, 
and they decided to make a thorough job of burying it. 


Not far away from the springs they found, on what is now 
the Everett ranch, four Mexican miners tunneling into a 
mountain. This tunnel, incidentally, has been “lost”. They 
engaged the Mexican miners to dig a deep hole, through 
solid rock, right down beside the twelve-foot hole in which 
the Monterrey stuff was stored. The Mexicans went down 
eighty-five feet and then tunneled back under a shelving 
tock for eighteen feet. In lieu of dynamite they had to use 
sotol heads, which they heated until the sap exploded in the 
form of steam. They made buckets, or baskets, out of deer 
and antelope hides. A log was fixed horizontally above the 
shaft; then by means of a rope cast over it and tied to the 
horn of a saddle the loosened rock and dirt were hoisted up 
in the hide buckets. 


After the great hole was completed the twenty-five mule- 
loads of Monterrey stuff were taken out of the shallow hole 
and lowered into it. Then on top of this was let down the 
wagon-load of booty freshly brought from Arizona. In the 
big hole but somewhat apart from the main storage was 
carefully placed a tomato can full of precious stones taken 
from the Monterrey cathedral, among them the jeweled eyes 
of a priceless image of the Virgin Mary. Of course each of 
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the desperadoes held out all that he wished, but these per. 
sonal reservations hardly made a showing on the main 
treasure. 

When the gold and silver and jewels had all been stowed 
away, the Mexican miners were ordered to seal the hole up 
so that no prying hand could ever get to it. Surely the 
bandits must have intended to return at some time and take 
more of the wealth; yet they now, apparently, locked out 
themselves as well as all meddlers. There were thousands 
of antelopes in the country, many of them watering at E] 
Muerto Springs. Blood is stronger than water. The outlaws 
shot antelopes by the wagon-load and brought the carcasses 
in. The miners took the blood from them, and, mixing it 
with granite gravel, made a cement as irrefragable as the 
Pillars of Hercules. In the end Jim Hughes boasted that 
he could tell the world where the riches were buried and 


they would still be as secure from pillage as though they 
were locked up in the strongest vault of the Bank of 
England. 


While the Mexican miners toiled, Hughes, Red Curly, 
Zwing Hunt, and Doctor Neal sat in the shade under a ju- 
niper tree growing upon the mountain side and there played 
poker by the hour. The juniper is still growing. I have sat 
under it myself, gazed down upon the holes that Bill Cole 
has been so many years digging, heard a mocking bird 
quarreling in the limbs overhead, and watched a bumblebee 
at red phlox flourishing in the stony soil. What a peaceful 
and far-away world it is that comes to one under that 
juniper tree in the boundless pasture lands that surround 
El Muerto Springs! But that quiet and restful juniper 
tree forms a valuable piece of evidence in locating the site 
of an immense prize mortared down not only with antelope 
blood but with the blood of one hundred and forty-two mea 
who met their deaths because of it. 

The outlaws spent five months, from April to September, 
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in the Davis Mountains. While they were there a consump- 
tive in quest of mountain air came by. He offered them $600 
—all he had—if they would let him live in their camp. 
They made him keep his money and took care of him until 
he died, which was only a few weeks after his arrival. Then 
they gave him a decent burial, stowing away with him the 
$600 in a boot. 

And now with the great treasure all cemented down 
under granite gravel and antelope blood, the outlaws had to 
decide what they should do with the Mexican miners who 
had done the work. They fell back on the old and simple 
principle: Los muertos no hablan: The dead do not talk. 
They put the bodies of the four miners down in the original 
treasure hole and covered them with twelve feet of earth. 


Whether they purposed it or not, the Hughes gang were 
through with El Muerto for ever. Loaded with money, they 
went back into New Mexico. They were on the dodge now. 
They made camp in the mountains east of Silver City. Here 
a fifth outlaw by the name of Russian Bill joined them. One 
day while they were all “celebrating” in Silver City, one 
of them asked a quiet, rather retiring young man who was 
astranger to have a drink. He declined. 

“You’re too damned nice to live in this country,” yelped 
an insulted member of the gang and forthwith shot the 
young man dead. 

This was the straw that broke the camel’s back. A heavy 
reward was out for the train robbers and it was pretty well 
known who the train robbers were. A posse organized to 
round them up. Doctor Neal was caught in camp and 
mortally wounded. He died leaning against a juniper tree. 
The other bandits scattered. 

In a fight at Chandler’s ranch Zwing Hunt was shot, 
captured, and taken to Tombstone, where he escaped from 
the hospital only to be killed by Apache Indians. Many 
people, however, claim that he was not killed but that he 
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eluded the Apaches and on his deathbed in San Antonic 
years later gave a map—a rather baffling map—to the 
Monterrey loot. 


Russian Bill and Red Curly (Sandy King) were over- 
taken by the Law and Order League in Shakespeare, a min- 
ing town near Lordsburg, and in the absence of trees were 
hanged from the rafters of the Pioneer House dining room. 
As they were about to be strung up, Red Curly begged to be 
shot instead of hanged. He was refused; then he offered to 
show his captors a wagon-load of gold if they would grant 
his request. Nobody believed that he could fulfill his prom- 
ise and so, with handcuffs on, he and Russian Bill had td 
swing. This was late in the afternoon; the Pioneer House 
served supper as usual that night. After the bodies were 
taken down, Jim Engle, a blacksmith, was called upon to 
file the handcuffs off the dead men. He later moved to West 
Texas, where Bill Cole has had much talk with him. True, 
certain chroniclers of the bad-man tradition have set it down 
that when Russian Bill and Sandy King were hanged the 
only charges against them were that Bill was a horse thief 
and Sandy “a damned nuisance”—but even granting this 
much, “what,” in the language of Bill Cole, “has that to do 
with the Monterrey holdup stuff?” As for Jim Hughes, the 
only thing certain about his end is that he never came back 
to El Muerto Springs. 


About ten years after Doctor Neal died leaning against 
a juniper tree, a New Mexico goat man named Stevens vis- 
ited the old outlaw camp east of Silver City. He was look- 
ing for evidence concerning the Monterrey loot. The first 
thing he noticed about the camp was “a mummified deer’, 
with only one quarter gone, hanging in a tree. He began to 
dig around. He uncovered a rock slab. Under the slab he 
found a box, and in the box, along with some letters ad- 
dressed to the affectionate Jim Hughes by his mother, was 
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a map to the El Muerto Springs cache. A handful of flour 
in the bottom of the box showed that it had been used for 
holding provisions. 

When, after devious negotiations, Stevens turned the map 
over to Bill Cole, Bill at once recognized it to be true to the 
El Muerto Springs topography. He located on the ground 
thirteen points called for by the map and then beyond all 
question—in his own mind—he located the exact spot under 
which the treasure was cemented down. Among the points 
he located were the juniper tree that shaded the outlaws 
while they played poker and overlooked the toiling Mexi- 
can miners; the cave in which the wounded Hunt stayed for 
two weeks; the ruins of some adobe corrals that Quintana, 
the pastor, once penned his goats in; also the remains of an 
early-day stage stand; the trace of an old Indian irrigation 
ditch; an Indian grave on a peak west of the treasure hole; 
and a rock called, from its shape, Woman’s Head Rock. 
In the cave Bill found an old gun with some of Hunt’s 
blood still on it. Any Doubting Thomas who wishes to in- 
spect the blood-stained gun may do so. 


After making his location Cole had not dug very deep 
before he was convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
he was following the shaft sunk by the four Mexican min- 
ers. Less than ten feet down he struck that extraordinary 
cement made of granite gravel mixed in antelope blood. 
The dried blood was still so strong that it attracted blow- 
flies by the tens of thousands; many a hot day Cole had to 
lay off from working, the flies were that thick in the hole. 
On down he found clots of antelope hair. He found a piece 
of antelope hide, doubtless from one of the hide buckets. 
The miners had left various rocks jutting out from the walls 
of the shaft, and in some of these rocks Cole discovered 
found grooves worn by the rope that carried the buckets up 
and down. On other rocks he found chisel marks. He found 
asliver of steel “from some old Spanish tool”. Fifty feet 
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down he found a piece of bark from a juniper tree; then 
a horn button cut round like a marble with an eye through 
it for a buckskin string. All along as he went deeper and 
deeper he found pieces of surface rock. 

But a shaft eighty-five feet straight down and then a tun- 
nel eighteen feet back requires an enormous amount of 
digging and lifting for one man’s hands. Cole had no funds, 
During the winter after his first season of digging he under- 
took to enlist capital. He convinced a doctor that there was 
a fortune at the bottom of the well. The doctor put up. 
few dollars to carry on the work, and then the doctor’s wife 
found out what he was doing and put a stop to such extrava- 
gance. Meantime the Valentine folk and the ranch people 
around joked, as they still joke, about “the champion money- 
finder of West Texas”. 


But no banter has ever caused Bill Cole to draw a faster 
breath or swallow a drop of tobacco juice. He went on dig- 
ging. At last when he was nearly down to the eighty-five. 
foot level and was ready to tunnel back to the booty, he 
struck water. He could not pump it out. Then he got: 
well driller, for an interest in the loot, to dig an off-set hole, 
thinking by it to control the water. It was controlled long 
enough. for Cole, working on the floor of his shaft, to jab 
his crowbar into solid silver. A bit of silver adhered to the 
bar, he says. Then the water rushed in again. 


Bill has had other partners, other foilings. He sunk 
second shaft, but water got into it. Repeatedly the owner 
of the land has threatened to run Bill off the premises. But 
his camp is still out there at El Muerto Springs and the 
last letter I had from him expressed the expectation of 
“lifting the wad out in a couple of weeks now”. ‘The letter 
expressed unusual concern about income-tax laws. 

But there is a sequel to this story. Without knowing any: 
thing of my particular interest in the Monterrey loot, a der 
tist who lives about six hundred miles away from Valentine 
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apprised me not long ago that he had been out to Valen- 
tine and while there had become acquainted with an old 
miner and blacksmith named Engle—the man who cut the 
handcuffs off the dead bodies of Sandy King and Russian 
Bill. Engle was outraged. “A certain ne’er-do-well” of the 
village had proposed that he “melt up some cathedral can- 
dlesticks to be excavated in the near future”. He had indig- 
nantly refused to take part in any such sacrilege. Engle also 
reported the “ne’er-do-well” to be constantly discussing 
means of getting around the income tax and at the same 
time to be living comfortably without working. 

“T can put two and two together,” Engle concluded. 

The reader can do the same thing. 








CLAY ALLISON 


By Maurice G. Futton 


fighters in the rough and boisterous era when New 

Mexico and West Texas and southern Colorado had 
not outgrown frontier lawlessness, in danger of being for. 
gotten? Nowadays he does not seem to be mentioned a 
much as formerly in the same breath with Wild Bill 
Hickock, Wyatt Earp, Luke Short, Ben Thompson, Doc 
Holliday, Billy the Kid, and others of his stripe who be. 
came notable for their stormy careers. Yet when Bat Mas 
terson some years ago projected a series of articles for the 
now defunct magazine Human Life, under the general title 
of “Famous Gun Fighters of the Western Frontier”, he 
announced Clay Allison as one of the dozen or so Western 
celebrities he had selected. 

If this series of articles had not come to an untimely end 
after about half the number had been published, we should 
doubtless have had an adequate sketch of Clay Allison 
which might have served to keep his head above the waters 
of oblivion. As such an account seems lacking, I have tried 
my hand at piecing together the stories about Clay Allison 
I have discovered among old-timers of New Mexico into 
a survey of his career, more or less complete. Doubtless | 
have not garnered all the material, for Clay Allison’s jocos- 
ties, colorful and numerous, made an ineffaceable impres- 
sion on those who witnessed them or heard of them from 
others. There must be abundant gleanings to be had from 
persons I have not encountered. 

At the outset I wish to classify Clay Allison as a “gut 
fighter” and not a “gunman”. In the Old West there was an 
important distinction between these two types of the quick 
shooting gentry of the frontier. The generic term was pe 
haps “killer”, but between the two kinds of killers there 
was implied a certain degree of difference. The gunman 


I: CLAY ALLISON, one of the much-talked-of gun. 
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was sneaking, murderous, and was always inclined to take 
every possible advantage of an enemy. He got the drop 
when his adversary was unarmed, or he killed from some 
safe covert, or he managed in some other way to evade the 
code of honorable shooting that existed in the days when 
“the six-shooter was the law of the land and every man stood 
his part”. 

Perhaps the best example of the gunman type is the no- 
torious Jim Miller, whose name, unlike the names of some 
others who had numerous notches on their pistols, is a hiss- 
ing and a by-word because his thirty years of lawlessness in 
West Texas showed him to be little more than a hired 
bravo, ready to “bump off” any man indicated at fees rang- 
ing from $500 to $1500—all consequences to be assumed by 
Miller himself. If Miller had killed in a more approved 
way the large number he did away with, including in all 
likelihood Pat Garrett, he would have better standing 
among the famous figures of the Old West. As it is, he has 
become a target for opprobrium. 


The gunfighter, on the other hand, was chivalrous, and al- 
ways generous and sportsmanlike toward an opponent. Fre- 
quently he was compelled to kill by force of circumstance 
and altogether against his will, as when he might have to 
thoot himself out of some saloon imbroglio among men 
who, drunk on “tanglefoot” whisky, had lost control of 
themselves. If the antagonist in a quarrel was not armed, 
the gunfighter was willing to allow his opponent time tu . 
procure the requisite shooting-iron. Sometimes indeed the 
gunfighter, realizing that his opponent was not so good 
atthe game as himself, would contrive to allow some sort 
of odds in the fight. Admiration for fair play and a sports- 
manlike spirit accounts for our being stirred by tales of 
these members of the hard-riding, quick-shooting chivalry 
ofthe plains. Though they may have left trails of blood in 
heir wake, we stoutly refuse to classify them as murderers 
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and perhaps feel resentment if the law eventually grips 
them and vindicates itself by sending them to the penitep. 
tiary or to the scaffold. 


Clay Allison unquestionably belongs with the gunfight. 
ers. The universal testimony of those who knew his career 
is that, although he killed many, he never killed stealthily, 
Usually to this assertion a bit of encomium is added to the 
effect that he never killed any one whose death was nota 
relief and a boon to the frontier. It is hard to determine 
with exactness how many Allison did kill. Some old-timers 
have put the number as high as eighteen, and one even lets 
it rise to twenty-one. But the majority are satisfied to say 
twelve or thirteen. That is certainly a large enough score, 
and appears reasonable, for the great tallies, such as that 
of twenty or more for Ben Thompson, or of twenty-one for 
Billy the Kid, always become considerably deflated when 
subjected to exacting review. In the case of Clay Allison, I 
am inclined to give a good deal of credence to the testi- 
mony of a certain man who knew him in the days when he 
was an outstanding figure in northern New Mexico and 
neighboring parts of Colorado and Texas. This man says 
unequivocally, “Clay never killed any one except in self- 
defense, but he had about one dozen to his credit, all of 
whom needed killing for the good of society.” 


What keeps the name of Clay Allison alive among these 
old-timers, however, is not so much the large number of his 
killings, as the boisterous dare-deviltry, the grim diablerie, 
with which the man seemed possessed even when he was 
taking some one’s life. Allison sober was an exceedingly 
pleasant and kind man, but Allison drunk was quite a dif- 
ferent being—he became a man dangerous to cross. “He 
was a whale of a fellow,” said a contemporary of Allison, 
“and considerate of his companions; but throw a drink into 
him, and he was hell turned loose, rearin’ for a chance to 
shoot—in self-defense”. 
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In physical appearance Clay Allison was a striking, not 
to say magnificent, figure. I have searched hard for a photo- 
graph of him, but have never been able to acquire one. Thus 
for details of his appearance, I have to fall back on word- 
portraits. He was about six feet two inches in height and 
weighed between 180 and 190 pounds. He is said to have 
had the blue eye that seems to have been quite the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the killer, although one who knew 
him well insists that his eyes were black. His face is de- 
scribed as large, with all its features prominent. Usually 
there was a serious cast to his countenance; some even speak 
of it as having a “melancholy look”. His hair was worn 
down to the shoulders, and his mustache was long and for- 
midable, after the fashion of the times. For a man of such 
large physique, he was remarkably active and quick in his 
movements. Another reason why this particular character- 
istic has fixed itself strongly in the memories of those who 
knew Clay Allison is that for the greater part of his life 
he was somewhat crippled from having accidentally shot 
himself in the instep. 


Clay Allison was born in Tennessee about 1840, although 
some set 1835 as the date. At the beginning of the Civil 
War he left his father’s farm and joined the Confederate 
Army. Little is known of his life as a soldier, but at the 
conclusion of the war he became one of the malcontents, 
like the James boys, who embarked on a guerrilla warfare 
against the detachments of Federal soldiers Icft behind to 
keep order in the South. Clay Allison’s intense Southern 
sympathies led him to cherish an active hatred for Yankees. 
According to one story, this feeling was made especially 
virulent by the treatment his mother received from one »f 
her neighbors who was a Northern sympathizer. 

It seems that Allison’s mother had a china pitcher she 


prized highly. One day this neighbor happened to drop in 
at the Allison place, and while he and Mrs. Allison were 
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standing in the yard, they became involved in a heated argu- 
ment on some topic connected with the war. The man lost 
his temper, and to vent his spleen happened to seize this 
particular pitcher, which was on a shelf on the back porch, 
and wantonly smashed it over a fence post, despite the wom- 
an’s pleadings. There is a grim addendum to the effect that 
when Clay Allison learned what had happened, he lost no 
time in finding the perpetrator and killing him. Be that as 
it may, it is plausible enough that Clay Allison the guer- 
rilla may have conceived himself to be fighting Yankees 
for personal vengeance. 


Even in such lawless and irregular warfare, Clay Alli- 
son did not fail in Robin-Hood-like deeds of generosity 
toward those who had suffered at the hands of Northern 
soldiers. On one occasion there is said to have been a fight 
between a party of fifty or sixty guerrillas headed by Alli- 
son, and a body of Federal soldiers. In the encounter, which 
took place near the home of a certain widow, two mules be- 
longing to her were killed. Allison learned of this, and dur- 
ing the ensuing night stole into the Federal officer’s tent 
and at the point of a revolver made him promise to pay the 
widow the value of the two mules. The story is never car- 
ried far enough to disclose whether the officer kept the 
promise, but presumably he did, for he must have known 
the reputation of the man who extorted it from him. 


Shortly after the Civil War Allison drifted into the 
West. He spent some time in what was then called the In- 
dian Territory. During these years he seems to have had 
several fights which impressed themselves on men’s mem- 
ories. From the start he apparently had great partiality for 
single combats—what in frontier parlance were called 
“duels”. He is said to have fought two duels with half-breed 
Indians, but no details are obtainable. The record of a third 
duel of this sort is, however, in a better state. While he was 
making a business trip into Texas, Allison came to the 
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crossing on the Red River where was a ferry operated by 
Frank Tolbert, a well known desperado of that section. Al- 
lison engaged Tolbert to take him across the river, but the 
two men quarrelled over something, and fell to fighting 
with their bowie knives while the ferryboat was in mid- 
stream. The fight was sharp and vigorous, and in their strug- 
gling together both men fell overboard, the sudden bath 
cooling the ardor of their wrath so effectually that the fight 
was not resumed. If the incident had been minus the fall 
in the river, it would in all likelihood have resulted in the 
death of one or both of the men. 

In the course of time Allison drifted from the Indian 
Territory into Texas. He seems to have worked for a while 
as a cowpuncher at some ranch, probably on the headwa- 
ters of the Brazos, but about 1871 he appears in Colfax 
County, New Mexico, engaged in the cattle business. Tra- 
dition offers two ways of accounting for this change of base, 
one of them grim and bloody, the other natural and busi- 
nesslike. 

The bloody story runs as follows. While Allison was 
working in the Brazos section and apparently was on the 
road to becoming in the course of time one of the cattle 
kings of that section, he became involved in a serious dif- 
ficulty with a friend and neighbor. Allison himself never 
told the cause of the difficulty, but the trouble was so grave 
it was impossible to settle it amicably. The two men there- 
fore agreed to fight it out. 

Allison’s grim originality showed itself in the details 
under which the duel was to take place. It was agreed that 
a grave should be prepared, of the usual length and width, 
but with the exceptional depth of seven or eight feet. The 
two men were to strip themselves to the waist and then seat 
themselves inside the grave at the two ends, each grasping 
in his right hand a bowie knife of a stated size. At a given 
signal, they were to arise and start fighting. This they were 
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to keep up until one or the other was dead. A final stipula- 
tion required the survivor then and there to cover the dead 
one with the earth removed in digging the grave. The story 
gives Allison the victory, but it also attributes to him such 
a high degree of remorse that it was impossible for him to 
remain in that vicinity. Therefore he sold out his interests 
and moved to Colfax County in New Mexico. 


The other story that brings Allison into New Mexico 
relates simply that he brought a herd of his employer’s cat- 
tle over into that Territory and located them on a ranch 
somewhere along the Canadian River. Nominally he re- 
mained in the pay of his employers, said to have been Cole- 
man & Lacy, but as he was to receive his pay by taking 
a share of the increase of the herd he was in charge of, he 
was practically in business for himself. For some reason, 
however, his cattle did not do well in New Mexico, and in 
1873 Allison, having sold what was left of his herd, moved 
across the southern boundary of Colorado, to settle at Las 
Animas. For the time he gave up raising cattle and 
became a cattle dealer, concerned merely with buying and 
selling the cattle of others. 


There are some who contend that Allison’s move across 
the state line into Colorado was not altogether voluntary. 
They hold that by that time he had killed several! men in 
New Mexico, and was in danger of being apprehended for 
his crimes. However that may be, it is certain that Allison 
had succeeded in making a name for himself in New Mex- 
ico for quick and fully effective shooting. His famous en- 
counter with Bill Chunk was enough in itself to give him 
a niche in the gunfighter’s hall of fame. 


Bill Chunk happened to be a nephew of the Frank Tol- 
bert with whom Clay Allison had had the fight on the 
ferryboat, but that affair had nothing to do with bringing 
on the fight between Allison and Bill Chunk in 1873. The 
cause of the encounter seems to have been Chunk’s consum- 
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ing envy and jealousy of Allison’s growing fame as a gun- 
fighter. Chunk belonged rather to the other class—the gun- 
men; he usually shot for the fun of seeing his victims fall. 
He claimed at that time that his tally was fourteen, and he 
announced publicly that he would round it out to fifteen by 
getting Clay Allison next. It was in this mood and temper 
that he came into Allison’s vicinity. 

When Allison heard of Chunk’s boast, he tacitly accepted 
the challenge by continuing to go about his business with- 
out trying in the least to keep out of Chunk’s way. In 
those days the Clifton House, a large, two-story adobe 
building near the present site of Raton, New Mexico, was 
a famous hostelry, and the general gathering place for per- 
sons, good and bad, who might be travelling through Col- 
fax County. It was there that Bill Chunk and Clay Allison, 
naturally enough in the course of events, happened to meet. 
No one would have suspected that one was a deadly foe of 
the other, or that the other man knew his life had been 
threatened. For a day and a night, they drank and caroused 
together, apparently in the utmost good fellowship, neither 
one being willing to take the initiative in bringing on the 
affray that was bound to come. 

The next day Chunk commented on the fine-looking 
horse Allison was riding and proposed a horse race to see 
which had the better animal. Allison accepted the chal- 
lenge, for his confidence in his horse was unbounded, and 
they repaired to a race track somewhere in the vicinity of 
the Clifton House. Of the race itself, all that is known is 
that Chunk’s horse beat Allison’s, to Allison’s great cha- 
grin. Violent words followed, and Allison completely lost 
his temper. The upshot was that he slapped Chunk in the 
face for some remark, and there was imminent danger that 
hostilities were to commence immediately. But for some 
cause, never satisfactorily explained, Chunk and Allison 
both delayed the onset and held a discussion of the terms 
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of the fight after they went back to the Clifton House. Alli- 
son, with his flair for the unusual, contended for an agree. 
ment to mount their horses and face each other at a dis. 
tance of one hundred yards; then, at a signal, they were to 
run their horses toward each other, firing at will until one 
or both dropped to the ground. 


They were engrossed in this discussion when the dinner 
bell rang. Chunk suggested that they eat first and fight after- 
wards, clenching his proposal with the remark, “We ought 
to see that the dead one goes to hell with a full stomach”, 
Into the dining room the two went, taking their places at 
opposite ends of the dinner table, but with their drawn 
six-shooters resting on their laps under the table. During 
the meal Chunk casually dropped one hand below the table, 
as if to get his napkin, but in reality he seized his pistol and 
tried to lift it so as to fire at Allison. The barrel of the re- 
volver, however, happened to strike the edge of the table, 
so that Chunk’s aim was untrue. Allison fired immediately 
after. A red spot just above Chunk’s eye showed where the 
bullet had struck. The dead man’s head dropped sluggishly 
forward and fell face downward into the plate from which 
he had been eating. 

Clay Allison coolly replaced his pistol in its holster and 
went on with his meal, requiring all the others at the table 
likewise to go on with their eating as though nothing un- 
usual had taken place. When he had taken all the time need- 
ful for a complete meal, he arose, and taking the dinner bell 
from a shelf, he went to the window and began to ring it 
vigorously, announcing to those present inside and outside 
the building, “Gentlemen, the proposed fight is now off, 
owing to an accident to one of the principals.” 

It was with a reputation based on such exploits that Clay 
Allison came to Las Animas, Colorado. The Santa Fe was 
building west, and Las Animas was one of the succession of 
towns that for a few months were the terminals of the line. 
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These towns were crude frontier settlements, filled not only 
with railroad employees of all sorts and others who might 
be said to have legitimate business, but also with the derelict 
population of both men and women that always collected in 
such towns. In the rough-and-tumble life of such a town 
Clay Allison became a conspicuous figure. 

His career at Las Animas seems to have been inaugurated 
by a fist fight with a certain LeFevre, a rival stock buyer. 
The record is that Allison got the best of this fight, but 
there was later a clash with the town marshal, Charlie 
Faber, in which Allison did not fare so well. Charlie 
Faber knew Allison’s reputation for making trouble when 
in his cups, and he had moreover a strong hatred for Alli- 
son mingled unquestionably with considerable fear. He had 
openly stated that if Allison created any disturbance which 
would justify getting the drop on him, he would not hestitate 
to shoot to kill unless Allison immediately gave himself over 
to the marshal with lamblike docility. 


On this particuar occasion Clay Allison and his brother 
John dropped into one of the Las Animas dance halls. They 
had both been drinking, but had not imbibed enough to 
reach the point where they wanted to make a disturbance. 
The marshal, Charlie Faber, happened to come into the 
hall, and seeing that the Allisons were violating the local 
ordinance by appearing on the floor of the dance hall with 
their pistols on their hips, he ordered them to remove their 
weapons. Clay Allison let his eyes rove around the room, 
and noticing that others among the men present were still 
wearing their pistols, he came to the conclusion that the 
marshal was attempting an invidious distinction. So he 
turned to Faber and said, “You see the rest of the boys have 
their guns on. Why don’t you order them to take off theirs, 
if you are going to make us take off ours?” 

This attitude seemed to presage trouble, and Charlie 
Faber slipped away to procure a weapon that might be cer- 
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tain and deadly when the expected trouble arose. In a short 
time he returned with a double-barrelled shotgun loaded 
with buckshot, and, standing in the doorway, took aim at 
the first one of the Allisons he saw, which happened to be 
John. Clay was on the alert. Seeing the move, he shouted 
across the room a warning to his brother. Hardly had he 
called, “Look out, John!” when all three—Charlie Faber, 
John Allison, and Clay Allison—fired simultaneously, the 
reports of their separate shots blending into one. The aim 
of both Clay and his brother had been unerring, and 
Charlie Faber fell to the floor with two bullets in his heart. 
Some of Faber’s buckshot had splintered the right arm and 
penetrated the right side of John Allison, but Clay Allison 
was entirely unhurt. 


In those times the killing of a town marshal was an of- 
fense which, if not thought rank enough to smell to heaven, 
was nevertheless such a grave affront to the nascent spirit 
of respect for law that the community could not ignore it 
An attempt to arrest Clay Allison was in order, but he 
refused to surre..der himself into custody before he was as- 
sured that his wounded brother would receive proper medi- 
cal attention at once. John Allison was thereupon sent to the 
near-by army-post hospital at Fort Lyon. But before Clay 
Allison would allow himself to be arrested, he made one 
more stipulation. This was that no handcuffs or chains were 
to be employed. Those making the arrest gave such a prom- 
ise and then blandly ignored it. When they had disarmed 
him, they subjected him to the indignity of being chained 
to the wall of his cell. It was easy enough for the two Alli- 
sons to come clear at their trial. All the dance-hall habitués 
who might have become witnesses had mysteriously de 
camped. Moreover, public opinion held that Charlie 
Faber’s actions clearly indicated he was seeking to crealt 
friction, and that he had had been caught in the trap of his 
own intentions. 
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For several years the two brothers were in constant as- 
sociation. If one was in a shooting scrape, the other was 
likely to be a participant also. Of course that part of the 
country compared and appraised the two as fighters, the 
consensus of opinion being that John Allison was in reality 
the better man in a fight, on account of his coolness and bet- 
ter judgment, as well as because of his staying qualities. But 
John Allison has been completely eclipsed by Clay Allison, 
whose affrays were more numerous and as a rule more 
spectacular. 


The escapades of the Allison brothers in Las Animas 
were sometimes in lighter vein than the encounter with 
Charlie Faber in the dance hall. A whisky salesman by the 
name of Riggs long remembered a certain afternoon in Las 
Animas spent in the company of Clay Allison. Clay and his 
brother had been drinking so much that the saloon keepers 
in their wisdom had closed their doors to them as a means 
of keeping them in bounds. As Riggs was proceeding from 
the train to the hotel, valise in hand, he happened to meet 
Clay Allison, riding the black horse he prized so highly. 
Riggs greeted him pleasantly, and remarked, “That’s a 
mighty fine horse you’re riding”. “Yes,” replied Allison, 
“you can bet your life this horse is a fine one. If I say the 
word, he will kick your hat off. Come over and see.” 


At this point Riggs realized how drunk Allison was, and 
he began to think fast as to how to get rid of him without 
causing trouble. As he knew the custom among the saloon 
keepers of closing their bars to Clay Allison when he was 
ma spree, Riggs reasoned that such, more than likely, was 
the situation, and that Allison was probably very desirous of 
adrink. So Riggs turned aside the invitation to submit to 
equestrian calcitration by saying, “Clay, I'll just take your 
word about the horse kicking off my hat, but I know a better 
tunt than that. Come and join me in a good drink.” 
Realizing the lockout then in force against him, Allison 
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said incredulously, “Riggs, you are not going to break into 
one of the saloons and commit burglary, are you? You can’ 
get into a saloon any other way with me.” 


“T know a better way than that,” answered Riggs. “Yoy 
tie up your horse and come with me. I’ll leave my valise in 
the drug store until we come back.” Allison agreed, and 
Riggs took him over to the back door of a saloon belonging 
to one of Riggs’ regular customers. There was no response 
to Riggs’ knock, although the clink of glasses could be heard 
inside. Riggs called the proprietor by name, and said, “Hey, 
let me in. It’s Riggs, the whisky man.” Whereupon the pro- 
prietor opened the door, and in walked Riggs escorting 
Clay Allison. Consernation gripped everybody in the place, 
for no one ever knew what excitement might occur when 
Clay was on a spree. 

“T just met my friend Allison,” said Riggs, in a placative 
tone, “and have invited him to have a drink with me. It’s my 
treat, boys; so let every man in the room take a drink with 
me to the health, happiness, and long life of Clay Allison.” 
Then Riggs handed the bartender a five-dollar bill, saying 
as he did so, “You can hand me the change when I come 
back with my valise, which I left at the drug store on the 
corner. Excuse me, gentlemen, while I go and get it.” With 
that he slipped out of the door, secured his valise, and made 
a mad rush for the station, reaching it just in time to board 
a freight train going in a direction opposite to that of his 
usual itinerary. 

His ruse had saved him from trouble with Clay Allison, 
but it had exposed several of the citizenry of Las Anima 
to whatever might be the sequel. History does not record 
whether the men in the saloon suffered more than cold 
chills up and down their spines, but it is likely that Rigg’ 
popularity suffered a decided slump in the community. 

Clay Allison’s performances were not confined alto 





gether to Las Animas. Once while he was on a big drunk 
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at El Moro, Allison rode his fine horse from saloon to 
saloon imbibing freely himself, and, as his custom was, of- 
fering his horse something to drink, either beer or whisky. 
Happening to meet a hunter (known as “Buckskin Charlie” 
because he always wore a buckskin suit), Clay Allison in- 
vited him to drink with him. For a while they remained on 
terms of the utmost friendliness, but eventually both be- 
came so thoroughly and completely drunk that they grew 
quarrelsome. The upshot was an agreement to have a fight 
without pistols or knives.It was not long before Clay Alli- 
son had knocked Buckskin Charlie down, and was pounding 
him as only a man of Clay Allison’s physique could. Friends 
intervened and terminated the fight.. Buckskin Charlie, 


however, had to be removed to the hospital at Trinidad for 
medical attention. 


Other towns than Las Animas were also the scenes of 
Clay Allison’s madcap disturbances. Allison was a man of 
strong likes and dislikes. His pet aversion in El Moro, New 
Mexico, was a certain Dr. Menger who had a stovepipe 
hat. On one of his visits to the town, Allison somehow se- 
cured a sawed-off shotgun and loaded it with birdshot. Then 
he announced his intention of having some fun with Dr. 
Menger. As the doctor passed the saloon in which Clay 
Allison was spending most of his time, the latter stepped 
out of the door, and, poking the shotgun against the top of 
the offensive hat, shot it off the doctor’s head. As this was 
done in sheer fun, Clay Allison took the doctor by the arm, 
walked him into a store, bought him a fine Stetson, and di- 
tected him in future to wear-a hat of that style. Then to ce- 
ment the restoration of good will, he made the doctor come 
into the saloon and take a drink. Both the doctor and the 
town of El Moro were good-natured enough to take the 
episode as just another exhibition of what was called “that 
harum-scarum Clay Allison’s foolishness”. 


El Moro probably remembers to this day another occa- 
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sion when Clay Allison went on an epochal spree lasting 
for more than a week. No one was killed, it seems, but the 
town nevertheless had a lively time while this man of frolic. 
some spirit and riotous revolver was loose in its midst 
heavily charged with whisky. One who was a young ma 
at the time remembers the beginning of the fun. He and 
several friends were playing cards in a room over the saloon 
which Clay Allison liked to frequent. Pretty soon bullets 
began to come through the ceiling at irregular intervals 
rather close to the group around the card table. There was 
general wonderment as to the cause, but some one suggested, 
“T guess Clay Allison must be in town.” That was enough 
to make all the group run for a large cookstove in the 
room and take refuge from the shooting below by standing 
huddled upon it. 


In Cimarron, New Mexico, Allison killed a noted des 
perado named Pancho. While Allison, on a spree, was stand- 
ing at the end of the bar with his back to the wall for 
caution’s sake, Pancho approached, and in apparent friend- 
ship invited Allison to have a drink. Allison accepted the 
invitation, and the two began drinking. But Allison noted 
that Pancho kept fanning himself vigorously with his wide- 
brimmed hat, and he suspected him of adopting an old 
trick to distract a gun-player’s eye. So Allison watched 
closely Pancho’s every move, and when he detected him in 
the act of stealthily drawing his pistol, he had his own out 
from its scabbard a fraction of a second before Pancho drew 
his. The shot killed Pancho. Allison was given a hearing 
before a justice of the peace, but as it was a clear case ol 
self-defense, he was not held for trial. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, Clay Allison’s was a name 
to conjure with when lawlessness was to be curbed, and on 
more than one occasion he used the awe and fear his rept 
tation as a gunfighter had occasioned as a means of aiding 
the cause of law and order. The power exerted by the name 
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of Clay Allison is to be seen in connection with an outbreak 
of mob violence in Trinidad, Colorado, in the middle 
seventies. Into that wild and lawless community had come 
an old man from Kansas by the name of Shaw, accompanied 
by his daughter, a very pretty young woman of about 
twenty. Father and daughter had established themselves in a 
small adobe house and were living comfortably and hap- 
pily, albeit meagerly. The girl caught the fancy of Brigido 
Cordova, the town marshal as well as the acknowledged 
political boss of the community. Cordova set about ingrati- 
ating himself with both father and daughter, but he was 
able to make little headway. Then he became more aggres- 
sive; so much so that Old Man Shaw, who by that time had 
ascertained that Cordova was already married, was com- 
pelled to order him never to visit his place. 


Angered, Cordova began to threaten. He swaggeringly 
said he would come around whenever he pleased and would 
like to see the man who could keep him from doing so. One 
night he called again, and tried to enter the house. Old Man 
Shaw slammed the door in his face, and locked it. Cordova 
grew almost insanely angry, and he pounded at the door, 
cursing violently and saying that if the door was not opened, 
he would break it down. Finally he started to carry out his 
threat. Old Man Shaw, standing on the other side of the 
door with his Spencer rifle full-cocked, warned Cordova to 
quit damaging his house. But Cordova’s only reply was an 
sath and a continuation of his attempt to push the door 
down. Thereupon the old man raised his rifle, and fired 
through the door, the bullet striking Cordova in the center 
ot his chest and putting a quietus to his career. 

The dead man’s Mexican friends gathered quickly 
around the house, and after they had carried the corpse to 
Cordova’s home, they returned with a rope and began to 
threaten to capture the old man and hang him. But he 
Would not come out or surrender himself. Instead he kept 
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the mob at bay with his Spencer rifle poking through the 
partly open door. Cordova’s friends next tried other tactics 
Producing some turpentine balls and setting them on fire, 
they threw them into the room. This caused the old fellow 
to close the door, and the mob, taking advantage of the dis. 
appearance of the rifle, climbed to the roof and began an 
attack from that quarter by pouring coal oil down the 
chimney and by digging away the dirt roof. 


All this excitement drew a great many spectators who 
were not part of the mob, and finally some of them inter- 
vened to save father and daughter from the hands of the in- 
furiated Mexicans. Two young men, Mart Arbuckle and 
Frank Wallace, courageously went into the mob, and con- 
ducted the old man and the girl to safety, as it was supposed, 
in one of the brick store buildings. But the mob refused to 
be balked of its prey, and was apparently getting ready to 
attack the store when some one thought of securing the aid 
of Clay Allison, who was then living out in the country in 
the vicinity of Trinidad. A messenger was dispatched with 
an earnest request for his presence; a rumor was circulated 
among the mob that Clay Allison and a company of cow 
boys were coming shortly. The mere rumor was enough to 
dampen the arbor of the mob. It shortly quieted down and 
finally broke up. Clay Allison and a party of cowboys ar- 
rived the next day, but as everything was quiet and orderly 
their services were not needed. 


If circumstances did not permit Clay Allison actually to 
use his six-shooter in behalf of law and order on this occt 
sion, there was another time when he did have the op- 
portunity. Colfax County, New Mexico, was in the latter 
half of the ’seventies as lawless a section as could be found 
anywhere. A Methodist minister named Talby, a sort of 
missionary to that section, had been trying for a long time 
to break up rowdyism and lawlessness in the gold-mining 
settlements then flourishing and his efforts had received 
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some encouraging support from the law-abiding group of 
citizens. At this juncture there came a flagrant outbreak that 
gave Talby’s campaign for law and order great impetus. 
Francisco Griego, who was employed in a gambling hall 
much frequented by the soldiers from the neighboring gar- 
rison at Cimarron, had become violent over an attempt on 
the part of a few soldiers to raid a faro table. In his rage, 
Griego ran amuck and started a general attack upon all the 
soldiers who happened then to be in the gambling hall, kill- 
ing three of them and wounding several others. Talby was 
quick to seize upon this occurrence as an occasion for re- 
doubled efforts to purify Colfax County and rid it of its 
derelict population. In retaliation the lawless element laid 
plans to kill the minister, and this was done soon afterwards 
fom ambush in the vicinity of Clear Creek, between 
Cimarron and Taos. The person who actually did the shoot- 
ing was probably a Mexican mail rider, but in a confes- 
sion made just before he was lynched by a mob of Talby’s 
friends, he implicated several others, claiming that they at 
least had been the instigators of the deed. 

The murder of Talby aroused sentiment in the northern 
patt of New Mexico to a high pitch of indignation, for the 
minister was well known and was held in great esteem by 
the law-abiding citizens. Anyone who was suspected of 
having harbored ill will or antagonism toward the dead 
minister was in danger of being lynched. Talby’s friends 
and sympathizers, to the number of a hundred or more, or- 
ganized themselves into a sort of vigilance committee to deal 
out justice to all implicated in the killing. A Mexican 
named Cardenas, who was being held in connection with the 
murder, was shot and killed on the way to jail from the 
justice’s office where he had just had a preliminary hear- 
ing, a distance of less than four hundred yards. Another 
Mexican named Cruz Vega, suspected of having had a hand 
inthe murder of Talby, was enticed to a lonely place near 
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Cimarron on the pretext that he was wanted to watch some 
corn, was seized, beaten, dragged, hanged, and finally shot 
to death to appease the lust for vengeance that was sweep. 
ing through the section. 

Both Clay Allison and his brother John were outstand- 
ing in their activities in this vigilance work. It seems cer- 
tain that several men came to sudden death at the hands of 
these two in their capacity as leaders of the posse. The 
names of these victims are now unrecoverable, except in the 
single instance of Griego, who started the trouble by at 
tacking the soldiers in the gambling hall. The day after the 
Talby killing Clay Allison ended Griego’s career in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Griego had been boasting he would kill Allison on sight 
When Allison happened to come to town, Asa Meadow, a 
storekeeper in Cimarron, warned him of this threat, and 
put him on his guard. Later in the day Allison met Griego, 
in company with two other armed Mexicans, on the street, 
and there followed a wordy altercation but no bloodshed. 
Allison went on his way, and after a while walked into 
Lambert’s saloon. There he encountered Griego again, but 
the Mexican seemed friendly and invited Allison to drink 
with him. Allison consented, and for a time they stood side 
by side at the bar, drinking in apparent friendliness. Then 
for some purpose they walked together toward the back 
part of the saloon. When they had nearly reached the end 
of the room, Griego attempted to pull his gun, but Allison 
was too quick for him. A bullet from Allison’s pistol 
stretched him the next second on the floor dead. 

Allison was often indicted for his killings, and several 
times he was under arrest. But he was not a prisoner easily 
kept in hand, and more than once he outwitted the of 
ficers of the law after they thought there was 10 
possibility of escape. One of these efforts to arrest Alli 
son was made just after the killing of Griego. The 
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“— sheriff invoked the aid of soldiers from the army post in 
shot the vicinity, and received for that purpose a detachment of 
— colored soldiers commanded by white officers. When Alli- 

son found his house surrounded, he decided to make no re- 
‘and sistance and courteously invited the officers into the house 
| Cat: I to discuss terms of surrender. He stipulated that he should 
dso be allowed to retain his guns and be escorted to jail in 
| The Cimarron as he expressed it, “by the white officers and not 
P ° by the damned niggers”. 


i This agreement was carried out, and Allison went peace- 
ably enough; but a short time afterwards, when he was be- 


~ ing taken over to Taos for trial, he felt that the sheriff had 
sioht | 22 kept entire faith with him, and so he did not scruple 
p 4 about violating his part of the agreement. Allison had given 
: “a the sheriff his word of honor that he would make no effort 
i to escape if he were allowed to ride un-handcuffed. But on 
treet, the way he heard that there was fear at Taos that he would 


shed. | 2 remain in custody, and a detachment of soldiers had 
| nti been procured to act as guards over him. Allison became 
very indignant over the news, and just when he and the 
1, but ; 
. | sheriff reached the outskirts of the town, he put spurs to his 
drink : 
1 side horse and dashed off, making a spectacular ride around the 
Then | WS and then disappearing. Allison afterwards explained 
that he felt no compunction about violating his parole to 
back fas . ; 
the sheriff since he had actually come as far as Taos with 


eend |. ; 
him per the agreement and understanding. 


Ilison 
pistol There lingers among the old-timers another account of 
an Allison escape from the representative of the law, but 
itis hard to say whether it is a variant of the one just given 














everal 
easily J Whether it describes a different incident. When the 
e of @ “My officers who had arrested Allison presented him to 


the sheriff at Cimarron, the latter was nonplussed. “What 
shall I do with him?” he inquired of the officers. “You know 
[haven’t a jail strong enough to hold him.” The captain in 
tharge of the detachment replied, “I will give you as many 
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soldiers as you need to keep him in jail, and get him ove f ™ 
to Taos, too.” So the sheriff asked for ten soldiers and useq | ™! 
them to guard his prisoner. He also took them along wha} 5 
the time came to make the journey to Taos. On the way,f Ply 
Allison pretended he needed to re-cinch his saddle, and wa | the 
allowed to dismount. In a second, he had jumped behind, J 4 
large rock and drawn his pistol. Under the circumstance} had 
there was nothing for the sheriff to do but to take “the other | sho 
end of the road”, as Allison whimsically expressed it in his | % t 
order to him. The ten soldiers followed suit, their attitude | © 
being, as one of them afterwards put it, “If de sheriff dont | i 
want Mistah Allison, what use has we for him?” he | 


Around 1880 Clay Allison established himself not fa} and 
from the Mobeetie settlement in the Panhandle. His life} gop 
in this section continued to be characterized by incidents § coy 
similar to those in other periods of his career. One thing} 7 
however, can be said regarding Clay Allison; he was never} ipo, 
identified with cattle rustling. He did not countenance this 





esta 
practice, and he did not hesitate to take a hand in putting# 4.4 
it down. Once he was present at a meeting of the cattlema} 4, , 
of his section which had been called to consider the menact ¥ wer 


of cattle rustling. The discussion had been vigorous, but the Fo , 
meeting seemed to be getting nowhere, either towards cer 
certaining the guilty ones or towards formulating steps to C 


check the matter. 
pur 


Finally Allison arose from his chair, and in his cool, de} ver 
liberate manner addressed the gathering. “Men,” he began, § phil 
“do you want to know who these damned cattle thief rustlers | son 
are?” The answer was a chorus of assent. Then Allison} pro: 
pointed his finger towards certain persons in the room, and § the 
shouted, “There they are. It’s the A boys.” And then, § he 
speaking directly to the persons indicated, he added, “And and 
damn you, you know it!” As he hurled this accusation, tht the 
A boys moved their hands toward their pistols, as did whi 
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most of the others in the crowd, in expectation of a general 
mélée. 

But the A boys did not attempt to fire; they had sim- 
ply drawn their pistols in order the better to escape from 
the room. When they reached the outside, they dashed 
around the house toward an open window in the room they 
had just left. Some one, divining that they might attempt to 
shoot through the window, called out to Allison, “Look out, 
or they will get you through the window.” Allison’s answer 
to the warning was a leap toward the corner nearest the 
window; and standing there with two pistols in his hands, 
he yelled, ““Come back, you calf-stealing rustlers, and get 
what you deserve!” ‘he A——— boys declined the invitation, 
and, realizing that if they ever subsequently met Clay Alli- 
son there would be a shooting scrape, they abruptly left the 
country. 

The latter part of Allison’s life was much less eventful 
than the earlier. He moved into the lower Pecos Valley and 
established himself on a ranch. About this time he married 
and quit his wild ways. Thereafter he drank but little and 
no others fell before his deadly pistol. Still, however, there 
were occasional manifestations of the old temper. One case 
of this is often referred to by the old-timers, and should 
certainly be included in this account. 





Clay Allison frequently made trips up to Las Vegas to 
purchase supplies. On one of these trips he developed a 
very acute toothache, which to a gunfighter as well as a 
philosopher is an affliction past bearing with fortitude. Alli- 
son sought out a dentist and submitted himself to the latter’s 
professional ministrations, cautioning him to be sure to get 
the right tooth. The dentist went ahead and pulled the one 
he thought was the trouble-maker. Allison left the office 
and sauntered down the street to a saloon in order to assuage 
the pain of the extraction with a good-sized drink of 
whisky. But not even the removal of the tooth, combined 
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with the narcotic effect of whisky, had succeeded in elim. 
inating the toothache. 

Allison decided upon a renewed attempt, and sought out 
another dentist. After examining the situation, the second 
dentist told him the first dentist had pulled the wrong tooth, 
Allison’s indignation knew no bounds. Without staying to 
have the right one pulled, he bolted from the room and 
headed straight for the office of the first dentist. On reach- 
ing it, he grabbed the inaccurate tooth-jerker, threw him 
into the chair, and taking the forceps, pulled a satisfying 
number of his teeth. When he felt that due redress had been 
obtained, he released his victim with a courteous, “Good 
day, sir!” 

Allison’s end was different from that of most men who 
had made records similar to his. Usually those who took the 
lives of others made so many enemies among the friends of 
the latter that death in return was only a matter of time. 
But Clay Allison’s death was of an altogether unorthodox 
kind. He died with his boots on, it is true, but hardly in the 
usual sense. In his case death came by accident, and that 
through the rather commonplace means of a fall from a 
freighter’s wagon. 


Of the exact circumstances there are two versions. One 
has it that while he was on a trip from Pecos to his ranch 
he fell from his wagon and was killed, intoxication perhaps 
being a contributing cause. The other account has more 
relish to it. One day Clay Allison got word from his cow 
camp that one of the cowboys had or had not done some- 
thing, and the news put Allison into a terrible rage. Arming 
himself, he started for the place where the offender was 
supposed to be. On the way Allison stopped at the home of 
a friend, and naturally confided to him the nature of the 
mission he was on. This friend, scenting trouble, endeavored 
without success to dissuade the irate Allison from his put 
pose. Allison would not swerve a jot. In the hope that a de- 
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lay might bring a change of mind, this friend induced Alli- 
gon to stay for dinner. While waiting for the meal the two 
had several drinks, with the result that Allison felt creeping 
upon him the old urge of madcap behavior. 


Seeing a freighter’s wagon in the yard, loaded and with 
its two teams in harness, he became possessed of the idea 
that he must display his prowess in driving. Paying no heed 
to the protests of his friend, who owned the wagon, he 
perched himself on the driver’s seat, gave the customary 
“yip” accompanied by a yell or two, and began his exhibi- 
tion of fancy driving. During the performance, the wagon 
struck a deep chug-hole, and Allison fell from his insecure 
seat. One of the rear wheels of the heavily loaded wagon 
passed over his back, breaking it near the neck and killing 
him instantly. 


Thus passed Clay Allison, of whom the survivors of those 
days are wont to say, perhaps with a great degree of truth, 
“Clay Allison was by far the most fearless man in his part 
of the West at any time in its history, barring none.” 











A PROVINCIAL 
DRAMA RITUAL 


By SAMUEL ASBURY 


NOTE. In 1914-15 Mr. Samuel Asbury wrote a series of essays and 
published them in a monthly leaflet which he called The Texas Nativist ; and 
although he has since found reasons for abandoning the term “‘nativism” to 
designate his attitude toward provincial culture, many remarks in those 
earlier writings illuminate the ideas advanced in the present article. A word 
or two on Mr. Asbury’s opinions may be useful as a background for his 
specific discussion of provincial drama. 


To begin with, he distinguishes sharply between art, which he conceives of 
as a certain kind of action, “the doing of the deed”, and culture, which he 
calls “dead art”, the product of the deed. He finds in America a predom- 
inance of passive culture over active participation: and “culture without cre- 
ative art is stagnation and death to the creative power in men or countries.” 
But here a second distinction is necessary. Mr. Asbury “places all the lyric 
arts upon the lowest possible artistic level—if he admits them into art at 
all.”” He values “objective”, communal art, a social activity, rather than the 
delicacies of the ivory tower or the tempests of the romantic artist-soul. 


“What the Texas nativists should aim at,” says Mr. Asbury, “in order 
to create genuine Texan (or American) art, is something far different 
from their [i. e., the executive artists’ ] egoistic evocations. We must en- 
deavor to foster a general habit of mind, a universal fashion ; and in com- 
munities as a whole, not in isolated persons only. Something like the 
present folk-drama of provincial Europe, or the ‘cosmic’ cycles of 
English miracle plays in the Middle Ages; something like the cus- 
toms of the people, or the fashions in dress today; something like the 
universal participation of our age in athletic contests;—these are the 
ways and the things we must imitate or emulate before vital art move- 
ments can be developed in Texas, or in America.” 


Mr. Asbury insists that this has been the way of all great art-movements, 
from Athens to Shakespearean England. The master is preceded and accom- 
panied by a host of obscure, perhaps incompetent, attempts at art which de- 
serve to be forgotten, but without which the masterpiece could never have 
come into being. Always there is an effort to express a native tradition, and 
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a sense of unified community effort. In the Southwest, Mr. Asbury thinks, 
it must be as it has been in other times and other places. His proposal of 
communal music-dramas is thus only a part of a serious effort to lay the 
foundations for a Southwestern art. 


ENTRALIZED, unified action in Texas is happily 
very difficult. There is no one dominating metro- 
politan center. There are really three centers—the 

Dallas-Fort Worth, the Houston-Galveston, and the San 
Antonio-Austin. We are fortunate in remaining one of the 
most provincial states in the Union. Yet appreciation of the 
Texas revolution is something all divisions of our people, 
in city or in country, east or west, north or south, may and 
can and do entertain, without any disconcerting differences, 
political, religious, or social, materially interfering. 

Some twenty years ago I began a propaganda for native 
arts in Texas. For seven or eight years I besought the Texas 
colleges, high schools, clubs, and societies, in various ad- 
dresses and pamphlets, to undertake collaborated dramas 
for celebrating Texas holidays, such as San Jacinto Day and 
Independence Day. These addresses were later collected in 
a little monthly publication, The Texas Nativist. But vari- 
ous perversions of the term “nativism”, such as sectarian 
and racial bigotry, as well as the gradual absorption of all 
the interests of the state in the European War, led to the 
discontinuing of the publication. Too, the conviction grew 
in me that I should cease preaching and begin practicing 
what I had preached—namely, active, collaborative artis- 
tic creation. 


Therefore, for the last ten years I have devoted all of my 
spare time, energy, and thought to composing, collabora- 
tively with many others, a cycle of choral music-dramas 
upon the San Jacinto campaign of the Texas Revolution 
of 1836. My qualifications for composing music-dramas 
were not very evident either to me or to the professional 
musicians, artists, and writers whom I consulted. But it is 
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the amateur who rushes in where professionals fear to tread, 
I am an amateur, gloriously unashamed. My professional 
helpers have often been forced to rush in after me to save 
a drowning man. And that’s the history of the cycle of 
music-dramas on the San Jacinto Campaign so far. The 
historians have stated the facts over and over. The novelists 
and dramatists have brought that period before the present 
and past generations with less or greater success, as have 
the painters and sculptors. A semblance of the scene, the pas- 
sions, and the disasters of that great time comes through the 
slush of the novelists’ love-making. But the heart, the soul, 
of this great era remains still unknown to our generation. 
The conclusion must be obvious: something has been mis- 
ing so far. Only by music, it seems to me—music in the 
folk manner of the time of the Texas Revolution—may the 
heart of Revolutionary Texas be revealed to the heart of 
our time, or its soul join the twentieth-century soul. There- 


fore, all of these halfway means for revealing this great 
past time to our present time were made servants of this 
main means, namely, dramatic music. But neither dramatic 
music, nor a musical drama, nor a poetical text is the end. 
It is history I am attempting. 


Without the help of countless associates—historians, 
writers, musicians, dramatists, actors, actor-singers, paint: 
ers, electricians, and other technicians—I should be but a 
helpless dependent, a fingerless, eyeless, tongueless dummy. 
But with the cordial assistance of these many associates 
and the cordial support of the people of Texas, I really 
think this cycle of choral music-dramas may be completed 
in my lifetime; or at least so far done that others may com- 
plete it in the form and spirit of what may have been accom: 
plished when time removes me from the scene. 

As it has been projected, this “San Jacinto” music-drama 


cycle consists of five one-act choral music-dramas; namely, 
(1) “At Gonzales”, (2) “On the Colorado”, (3) “Along 
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the Brazos”, (4) “Across the Brazos”, and (5) “At San 
Jacinto”. The first choral drama, “At Gonzales”, is modeled 
upon the Trojan Women of Euripides. Like that tragic 
play of Euripides, “At Gonzales” begins in a terrible sus- 
pense. For almost a week no news has come from the Alamo, 
where thirty-two men from Gonzales, practically all the 
able-bodied youth and manhood of the little town, have 
gone to the aid of Travis. A little army of Texans, 
about four hundred men, is assembling there in Gonzales 
for the relief of Travis. Sam Houston, the commander in 
chief, is expected any moment; Fannin also, with six hun- 
dred men from Goliad. Sam Houston arrives, and relieves 
the gloom by announcing the Texan Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at Old Washington, March 2, 1836, and herald- 
ing the approach of thousands of men, who never came. But 
right on the heels of this glimmer of hope, two friendly 
Mexicans, Anselmo Borgara and Andras Barcena, come 
into Gonzales with the awful news: “The Alamo has fal- 
len. Not one Texan surrendered: every man was killed. 
Their bodies were laid alternate with layers of wood and 
burned to ashes. Santa Anna with ten thousand men is com- 
ing to Gonzales in three days; ‘No quarter for Texans!’ is 
their battle cry!” 


A great lamentation rises from the widows, mothers, 
sisters, daughters, and sweethearts of the dead Gonzales 
men in the Alamo. Panic is imminent, when it is nipped by 
a political ruse of Houston. The two Mexicans are arrested 
as spies to be hanged, but privately assured of their lives. 
This quiets many, but not all. Lamenting their Gonzales 
dead never ceases. Houston calls for scouts to find out the 
truth. Deaf Smith, Henry Karnes, and Robert Handy vol- 
unteer to go out and return within three days with certain 
news of the Alamo. 


Meanwhile, by some incomprehensible whim of Santa 
Anna, Mrs. Susan Dickinson, wife of Lieutenant Almeron 
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Dickinson, killed in the Alamo, is permitted to return to the 
Americans at Gonzales. She rides the seventy miles in one 
day and half the night following, carrying in her arms 
her fifteen-months-old child, Angelina, and accompanied 
by two negroes. She was in the Alamo during the 
battle, and she was wounded in the final massacre. She 
has been held a prisoner one whole week. The task before 
her would be an ordeal for one stronger than she. And she 
herself is panic-stricken. Sesma’s cavalry she passes at noon, 
only thirty-five miles from Gonzales. Her horses tire, and 
she is still twenty miles from Gonzales at dusk. There the 
three Texan scouts charge on her; there she tells them the 
awful news: “All is true; the Alamo has fallen; all the men 
are dead and burned to ashes; the Mexicans are hard on my 
heels; any time now, they may overtake us”. 


Karnes rides away; he reaches Gonzales at nine o'clock 
Sorrow on sorrow! Horror on horror! All is true! All, army 
and people, must get away from Gonzales, now, at once, 
within an hour at most. All may be captured and every man 
slaughtered before break of another day! And every woman 
dishonored! The crying of children, the wailing of the old 
women, the shrieking of the younger, now rise to a volume 
and intensity never reached before. All go eastward; but 
as yet there is no stampede. Then into this great confusion 
Mrs. Dickinson rides. She is surrounded by eager wives and 
mothers, fathers and brothers, clamoring for news of the 
dead, for last messages. She is exhausted from hard riding; 
the grief of the women renews her grief, their terror adds to 
her terror; hysterically she cries for all to flee; the cruel 
butchers will be in Gonzales that very night—maybe in an 
hour—three thousand of them! Everybody must flee! 


The mounted soldiers take her at her word and flee at the 
top of their horses’ speed, each man for himself—a shame 
ful thing. As the infantry must hold together, their retreat 
under Sam Houston is more orderly. But the men on hors¢s 
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have started the stampede. The people of Gonzales are 
demoralized and stampede after them, but cannot go far 
afoot. There has been no time to gather in the horses on the 
prairie. The rush lasts all that night and part of the next 
day. But by noon next day, Deaf Smith and his scouts, after 
burning down Gonzales and scouting all night westward 
for the Mexicans, reach the vanguard of the fleeing people 
of Gonzales, and reassure them. Gonzales has not yet been 
taken by the Mexicans. But the fleeing renegade soldiers 
and mounted civilians are spreading terror as they ride on 
and on to the Louisiana frontier. By them, and by those 
who join them in little separate squads as they go on, the 
entire thirty-five thousand North Americans not with the 
army are ultimately stampeded. If they are already moving 
eastt—and some of this moving east began long before the 
Alamo fell—the refugees drop impediments and flee faster ; 
while other thousands who have doubted the reality of the 
Mexican invasion, now rush east with their women, instead 
of west to Houston’s army. 


This is the mighty story that historian, or dramatist, or 
poet, or composer must tell. Will historical narrative really 
tell it? Will blank verse tell it? Will drama or pageantry 
tealize it for our jazz age? It seems to me a mightier art 
is needed—music. But even music, the soul of life, the har- 
monizer of all things, will only partly tell the mighty story. 
All the arts thus united and dominated by music will not 
teach our happy people. A general sorrow, to a stranger, is 
no sorrow at all. Only personal tragedy added to this gen- 
tral tragedy will bring home to a happy age like ours, 
the height and the depth of this great Gonzales story. 
Therefore the “Widow of Gonzales” (she has no other name 
inour drama) meets Mrs. Dickinson. The Widow of Gon- 
zales is a frail blonde of twenty-three, worn down by bear- 
ing, nursing, and rearing four little children, one a babe in 
arms. Through all this drama so far, she has maintained an 
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unconquerable optimism. She knows George, her husband, 
is not dead; he will soon be there. She challenges Mrs, 
Dickinson to tell the truth—that George is not dead, but has 
fought his way out alone, and soon will come on to her, 
The truth is that this unshakeable optimism is insanity, 
Wearily at first, Mrs. Dickinson begins her “Death Narra. 
tive” about the widow’s husband; but as the harrowing de- 
tails pile up, she herself yields to the sorrow and excite- 
ment. What happened to the widow’s husband happened to 
her own man. The widow crumples to the ground ina 
trance. The passing crowd of women try to comfort her; 
her mother endeavors to revive her. She does revive, only 
to break away into a mad scene. This scene is historical, as 
it is described by Sam Houston in his San Jacinto speech of 
defense, made in the United States Senate in 1859. The 
widow runs up and down the stage, her long hair down and 
streaming in the wind, her children clinging to her. She 
calls pitiably for the Mexicans to come and kill her, and 
the children too, since they have already killed her hus- 
band. Then she falls in a death-swoon. While her mother 
and the other old women attempt to revive her, her old 
pioneer father delivers his curse upon Santa Anna. At last, 
the old mother gives over reviving her daughter. She takes 
up the baby, gathers the other three children around her, 
and, standing over the dead body of her daughter, delivers 
in a cold, level voice of deathless hate, her terrible curse, 
not only upon the real culprit, Santa Anna, but upon the 
entire Mexican race for all time. 


Hard upon this scene follows the cry of fire. The Texan 
rear guard are putting the torch to every house. Gonzales 
is burning down! Far and near, among those fleeing, and 
among the old compelled to wait for the horses to be caught, 
there is a cry of angry horror from the Gonzales people 
against this perfidious action of their own army. Houston 
enters; they assail him bitterly; he denies authorizing the 
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burning, but is glad it is done. This was one of his lies; ne- 
cessary, perhaps. Had Gonzales remained standing as a 
base for Santa Anna’s army, Houston should have been 
shot as a traitor to Texas. But the fire must not delay them! 
All are swept on by the general retreat of the army and the 
stampede of the people—all but the score of old men and 
women, too weak or sick to walk, who are waiting for the 
horses to be caught in the darkness. Wagons will then car- 
ry them on with the rest. Now, in utter exhaustion from the 
excitement of the night, or with the quiet weakness of 
old age, they totter about or sit waiting. They watch their 
homes burn to ashes. There are two groups. One group, 
lamenting their Alamo dead, are leaving Texas forever. 
They have lost hope and faith in the Revolution. The other 
group, intensely patriotic, intensely religious, are only bid- 
ding Gonzales adieu for a time. As these two groups pass 
out, one crying, “Farewell, Gonzales!” in despair, the other 
in hopeful “Goodbye! Goodbye! Goodbye!”, the curtain 
falls on this first choral music-drama, “At Gonzales”. 


As the other four episodes are not so near completion as 
the first, it is impossible to give a detailed description of 
them. The second play, “On the Colorado”, ends as tragical- 
ly as “At Gonzales”, even more so; but it begins joyously. 
Sesma’s advance guard of eight hundred Mexicans is just 
across the Colorado river; the Texan army contains nearly 
two thousand soldiers, counting the mounted men, which 
Houston will not do, since mounted men are free to come 
and go as they will, and so are not amenable to any army 
discipline. But without them there are fourteen hundred 
infantry. Houston has at last consented to fight; the scouts 
are out; the plans are all made; and the happy Texans are 
counting the Mexicans they intend to kill. Songs and danc- 
ing are the order of the day. Wild hilarity and deep drink- 
ing prevail. Into the midst of this orgy rides Peter Kerr, the 
messenger from Goliad. From the height of glory, these 
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Texans fall to the abysm of despair. Fannin’s army has 
been captured—every one of the nearly five hundred sol- 
diers butchered in cold blood. But Houston’s men rally 
quickly and angrily. The furious Texans raise the cry for a 
battle all the higher. “Cross the river! Surround Sesma’s 
Mexicans! Why not? We are two to one! And take no 
prisoners!” 


The decision Sam Houston then made was the most 
dangerous decision, for himself, that he ever made. His 
army was then largely from Austin’s colonies, lying between 
the Colorado and the Brazos. Few of his East Texas friends 
were with him then, a fact which was no credit to them. A 
victory on the Colorado would have saved the homes in Aus- 
tin’s colonies. And a defeat—there couldn’t be a defeat! But 
Houston ordered a retreat. Such a cry of baffled rage, of 
anger and humiliation, never went up before from two 


thousand men. And there was no help for it: he was the reg- 
ular commander. A thousand men left camp, half of them 
forever, the others for a time, to see their families safe. Six 
or eight hundred men marched across the miry prairie roads 
for San Felipe de Austin. 


Time and posterity have sided with Sam Houston. He 
did not tell the soldiers all he knew. He couldn’t. A portion 
stampeded at every piece of bad news. But he would not 
let himself be surrounded. Gaona was coming from Bastrop 
by way of Old Washington above him. Urrea was now free 
to move up from the south to Columbia on the Brazos. And 
behind Sesma to the west was the main army of Santa Anna, 
now at Gonzales. Houston’s army was the last hope of the 
Texans. If he should be trapped, there would be an end of 
the Revolution. He had no way to move his prospective 
wounded. His army would never move without them. He 
had no artillery. To fight were suicidal. Like Br’er Rabbit 
and the tar-baby, he could have been caught by one hand 
if he had fought Sesma once, by reason of his wounded. A 
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second battle would have caught both hands. And so on, un- 
til feet, body, and all would have been held for Santa Anna. 
The army retreated. The Colorado and Brazos River set- 
tlements were abandoned to the Mexicans. They were pill- 
aged clean. As in the play “At Gonzales”, there is a per- 
sonal story to reinforce the general one, but lack of space 
forbids more details. 


The third drama, “Along the Brazos”, is given over not 
to sorrow, but to angry contention, sedition, and division. 
The San Jacinto campaign is very similar to the war against 
Troy, especially the sojourn of the Texan army along the 
Brazos. Each captain really had as much authority and in- 
fluence over his men as had Sam Houston. Some had more. 
A few of the captains and other officers were really loyal to 
Houston ;some were loyal to his constituted authority ; others 
were bitterly opposed to his policy though nominally loyal; 
still others were openly disloyal and unscrupulously bent on 
undermining his authority. Opposed to these were the pio- 
neer soldiers who liked Sam Houston personally, and dis- 
liked his enemies, of course, and in case there were an open 
quarrel, would fight with Houston to the death. So far, there 
were enough soldiers loyal to Houston in the army to stop 
any direct mutiny. Their loyalty not only brought the army 
to San Felipe de Austin, but enabled Houston to take his 
body of sullen soldiers up the river to the island in the flood 
waters of the Brazos, and drill and drill and drill them un- 
til they really were an army, fit and able to fight and win at 
San Jacinto. To display this Homeric scene, these Homeric 
characters, and their unheroic but Homeric meanness to- 
ward each other and Houston, as well as their real Homeric 
greatness, is the matter of this third choral drama, “Along 
the Brazos”’. 


The fourth drama, “Across the Brazos”, unmasks Sam 
Houston. All his subterfuges here are stripped away. The 
two Cincinnati cannon have arrived. No longer can he post- 
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pone action because he has no artillery. His army is well 
drilled, too. There are no wounded. Gaona has failed 
to carry out his part of Santa Anna’s magnificent enveloping 
plan of campaign against Houston, by getting lost on the 
prairies. Santa Anna has turned south from Sam Houston 
to bag the Texan government at Harrisburg. Deaf Smith 
has captured a courier. with dispatches to Santa Anna that 
uncover his whole plan of campaign. There is not one valid 
excuse for further retreat. Santa Anna’s main army, like a 
giant snake, lies stretched before him, the head in Harris. 
burg, the tail in Bexar. Cut off this head and the war is 
over. Then why was Houston so bent on turning north at 
McCarter’s and marching to Nacogdoches? 


This is a crucial question. When I first came to this point, 
I found all the Texan authorities, living and dead, scouting 
the idea I am now advancing. Though there are Texan evi- 
dences for it, they are scattered and unconvincing. But for 
the last six or seven years I have been linking up Texas his- 
tory with the course of events in the Union, and particularly 
in the Mississippi Valley. And it is from these and Sam 
Houston’s pre-Texan career that I draw the final conclu- 
sion that Houston had always honestly believed that Texas 
had been an inalienable part of the United States as part of 
the Louisiana Purchase of 1803; that the cession of Texas to 
Spain in 1819 was an outright fraud, an act as impossible to 
do rightfully as to cede away New Orleans itself. His en- 
trance into Texas as the secret agent of Andrew Jackson, his 
unquestioning obedience to Old Hickory, the only man on 
earth he ever acknowledged his superior and called master, 
Jackson’s own support of this doctrine about the cession of 
1819 when policy permitted him—all lead but to the one 
conclusion: that Houston’s advice to the Independence Con- 
vention at Old Washington to reassert the authority of the 
United States over Texas despite the treaty of 1819, was not 
an idle gesture, but his real conviction of what was right 
and expedient. 
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Now enters the most puzzling personality I have met in 
Texas history. Sam Houston was a greater man—but the 
historian may place Houston; his character and ultimate 
purposes are always evident, though his means often baffle 
the historians as they stultified Houston himself. But 
Thomas Jefferson Rusk, the personal friend of Sam Hous- 
ton, the only man in Texas or anywhere else whom Hous- 
ton acknowledged his equal, as he acknowledged Jackson 

his superior; Rusk, the shuttlecock of Texas politics, al- 
} ways on the winning side, or always making the winning 
side win, who has paid for his popularity in life by oblivion 
after death; Rusk, the ambassador from the group of South 
Carolina nullifiers who constituted the Texas Government 
ad interim, to Sam Houston, the staunch Union man, then 
as ever;—this Rusk, the ambassador, pleads with Sam 
Houston for two weeks to turn south and meet Santa Anna 
in battle, and thus establish the independence of Texas (the 
ultimate aim of the nullifiers and land thieves), rather than 
turn north, reach the Redlands, effect a union with General 
Gaines’ United States army in Nacogdoches, and thus 
compel a reassertion of American sovereignty over Texas, 
basely bartered away in 1819. So north or south, north or 
south, those two men, friends personally always, and friends 
politically nearly always then, but fundamentally alien in 
basic convictions, fought with each other, while behind 
them the same passions of the army struggled for mastery 
a in the drama, “Along the Brazos”. At last, wearied out, 
and convinced that only a corporal’s guard would follow 
him into the Redlands, anyhow, Houston made his great re- 
tunciation, and permitted the army to turn south at Mc- 
Carter’s. This decision was wise for reasons Houston knew 
not at that time. He did not know Andrew Jackson had 
thrown over Texas completely for the time, in order to elect 
Martin Van Buren President of the United States. 


The last drama of the cycle, “At San Jacinto”, does not 
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attempt the battle itself. The play centers around the 
“Dance of the Candles”. After the battle of San Jacinto 
a large case of candles was captured. Late that evening the 
Texan soldiers stuck lighted candles into the-muzzles of 
their guns and charged the terrified prisoners. In the drama, 
this grim horse-play is turned into deadly earnest by the 
capture of Santa Anna and Cos, who are thrown among the 
other prisoners. This is not historical, but a dramatic device 
to show in what peril Santa Anna stood for his life, and how 
the power of Houston over Rusk and the other officers first, 
and then, through them, over the Texan soldiers, finally 
saved Santa Anna from death. There is a personal subplot 
to support the main action. But Santa Anna does not marry 
Houston’s sister, as in a certain contemporary South Caro- 
lina drama of the Texas Revolution. 


From this rough sketch of the five choral dramas, it will 
be inferred that Sam Houston is the hero. The inference is 
just, and represents a real difficulty for the author. The peo- 
ple of Texas is the intended hero. The position of Houston 
as commander in chief makes him ubiquitous in the cycle. 
Others come and go; but his position forces his almost con- 
stant presence, unless one mar the spirit of history as well 
as the facts. Still, that the people of Texas may become or 
remain the central figure of each play, it may be neces- 
sary to mar facts to attain this right subordination of Hous- 
ton to the whole. 


Having given the historical substance of the cycle 
of choral dramas, I come to the business of stage presenta- 
tion. It will be financially impossible to present this cycle 
upon the commercial stage. The fact is that these choral dra- 
mas are expressly designed so that they may not be presented 
successfully on the commercial stage. Such a statement should 
lead to a full discussion of the public exhibition of these 
plays. In order to do that, we should first pass in review 
conditions that now exist in the whole exhibiting business; 
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then, the present social ideals and satisfactions of the masses 
and the classes, the intelligentsia and the morons; and at the 
last, attempt final moral or ethical valuations. But lack of 
space makes such a review impossible here. 


I may suggest briefly that the only escape from the me- 
chanism and the mechanical life of our time lies in isolating 
our own souls and the souls of others from their mechanical 
surroundings. Physical isolation has failed, for any asceti- 
cism is futile in the modern world. One other isolation from 
mechanism is possible—non-ascetic religion or the modern 
spiritual life, that separation of our souls from mechanism 
which can be attained through joint efforts of humanity for 
disinterested action. Each human being when he is given all 
he can do disinterestedly, if he lives in the midst of others 
who are also given all they can possibly accomplish disin- 
terestedly, reaches the acme of isolation and accomplish- 
ment in the same moment. The mechanical life is there, but 
subordinated, conquered. Modes and moods of the spiritual 
life change. Old modes die, new are born; but the essential 
spiritual life remains constant. Many come to feel that 
spiritual life itself is dying. But this is not true. Only the 
old modes of it are dead, and new modes are hard to find. 

Now this essay, I hope, offers some of my readers a new 
spiritual escape from mechanism and the mechanical life: 
namely, collaborative creation of works of art for a social 
purpose. For I hope it is no false pride to claim that a cycle 
of music-dramas such as I have outlined is a work of art, 
or that souls seeking release from the tyranny of mechan- 
isms may find that release in collaborating upon them. One 
objection to this project is that it, too, is mechanism. Can 
mechanism kill mechanism? I hold so, if the soul is master 
of the mechanism, not its slave. 

This new mechanism is a theater for presenting com- 
munal music-dramas. The fundamental idea, around which 
all other ideas turn, or from which all others are derived, is 
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here the abolition of the audience, whether appreciative, 
critical, or casual. Music-drama composed for its effect on 
the participants is not new. Indeed, many composers have 
maintained the fiction that they wrote for the actor-singers 
and the orchestra and the conductor, and ignored the audi- 
ence. But an attempt to convert a houseful of auditors and 
spectators into dramatis personae would be new, and neces- 
sarily compel new adjustments and a new theater. First 
comes the great change from professional egoism to ama- 
teur altruism. For not even the Metropolitan Opera 
Company itself could pay standard professional rates of 
compensation for a participating assemblage of three thous- 
and for but a week, even were they all listed as supers. Yet 
three thousand amateurs may be had for great occasions, if 
the occasions are not too frequent, in any city with over 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, or not over three hundred 
thousand. Next, as the different groups of amateur partici- 
pants will need direct instrumental guidance and reinforce- 
ment, utilitarian instrumental accompaniments by groups 
or single instruments would necessarily supersede the usual 
artistic decoration in the musical scoring for the orchestra, 
because the orchestral resources of a provincial city by no 
means equal its vocal or dramatic resources. Then, too, the 
musicans’ unions would compel an amateur basis, either as 
the only way in which they would participate, or because 
their rules forbade taking part at all. Lastly, for handling 
great masses of people in this new manner, a new theater 
would be required. Such a theater I shall attempt describ- 
ing. 

In the first place, the building should be community- 
owned, like the great libraries and auditoriums now going 
up, or contemplated, in many of our large provincial cities. 
The ground floor of this steel and concrete building, square, 
octagonal, or even with sixteen sides, but preferably octag- 
onal, is divided into rehearsal stages, preferably eight i 
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number, directly under the eight stages above. And outside 
of these, offices, storerooms, and so forth, as usual. The 
only entrances to the stages above are through these re- 
hearsal stages below. The main floor above is the theater. The 
main entrances are from stairways around a central well 
reaching down to the first floor. There are doors into this 
well below from each of the sub-stages. There are also eight 
side staircases from the sub-stages to the rear of the upper 
main stages. In che center of the well rises a steel tower for 
the general conductor and his eight assistants. The rest of 
the second floor is just one great circular platform, slanting 
upwards in two levels from the central well to the walls. 
The back stage is separated from the great circular stage 
proper by an irregular circle of sets or drops, as may be de- 
manded by the particular work in progress. The space be- 
tween these and the walls, containing the entrances from the 
stairs below, and room for the walking sub-orchestras and 
concealed sub-choruses, and the participants ready to enter 
the main stage (or eight stages, just as one may choose 
to speak of this main floor), will vary with the project in 
hand also. The main actions take place on the upper slant- 
ing floor of the eight joined stages. The main orches- 
tra and main chorus occupy the lower inner part of the 
platform next to the well. There are eight aisles 
leading through the inner part of the stage to the 
main stage. All around above the main stage are the cor- 
responding gridiron and stage well for holding scenery sets. 
Any one or more, or all of the eight stages may be used for 
the main action; or the action may pass from one set to an- 
other with or without pause. Events simultaneous in time 
but separated in space may be represented by the different 
sets around the amphitheater, by pantomime, or echo, or 
ironic antiphonal comment on the main scene; or main ac- 
tions may be represented on one or more stages simultane- 
ously, successively, or alternately. Thus, in the choral- 
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drama “At Gonzales”, the movements of the several Meyi- 
can armies and the ride of Mrs. Dickinson may be shown 
simultaneously with events of the main action in Gonzales, 
Even the terrors in Mrs. Dickinson’s soul may be repre. 
sented by moving pictures in her line of vision as she rides 
on. Successive or simultaneous phases of the “Runaway 
Scrape” may be shown, either by new characters coming on 
the old stages, or old characters moving on to new stages, or 
new characters on the new stages. A certain part of one 
stage will have to be dead, so that west and east, the be- 
ginning and ending of the whole scene and action, may be 
shown. But this dead portion may recede ahead of the van- 
guard of the action indefinitely, giving the illusion of a 
never-ending action. Other portions may be blanked to 
represent great distance between two or more places of the 
main action. 


The primary business of this circular stage is to 
abolish the spectator and auditor as such, and create 
the active, participating individual and the active, 
participating assemblage. Yet this active, participating in- 
dividual, while doing his own part, may see or hear or be 
made conscious of what is doing on seven stages other than 
his own. That is, he will be six or seven times the spectator 
or auditor of the usual theater. How much he can see and 
hear without damaging his own part in the action will be 
entirely up to him. And no one should ever be permitted on 
the main stage or stages who has no part in the action, noth- 
ing to do. All must go through the preparatory stages below. 
Here all trials are made, all applicants interviewed. Of 
course, there must be small parts, but the aim should be to 
give each participant as many more parts on as many more 
stages as may be possible. It will be acknowledged that any 
one connected with the project is no longer a passive audi- 
tor or spectator. Yet his mass of ideas and sensorial impre 
sions will far exceed that received from seeing and hearing 
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a music-drama on the regular stage. Indeed, the mass of 
actions and impressions may prove overwhelming. And it is 
true that only pantomime and music-drama are possible 
under the conditions. Spoken drama on eight stages would 
be an intolerable babble. But with music coérdinating every 
action, all the motions and sounds fall into order before the 
participant, just as the sounds and motions in an orchestra 
or band fall into order with the motions and sounds that 
a player in the orchestra or band makes himself. Each par- 
ticipant, except those temporarily back-stage, has the rights 
and privileges of the conductor himself. For the conduc- 
tor’s tower of thin structural steel must obstruct the view 
from any point as little as possible. 

Thus far not much has been said directly of collaborative 
composition of the music-drama itself. The reason is plain. 
These rehearsals and preparations are the composition. 
There is no final public appearance. There can’t be, as there 
isno audience. The last rehearsal, when all acknowledge 
there is little further improvement possible, is the end of it. 
Between this end of it, and the time when the groups began 
first to meet on the sub-stages, or suggestions for plot or 
treatment began to be handed in, years may have elapsed. 
Only gradually, out of this formlessness, this chaos, a unify- 
ing idea appears; but once this unifying idea enters, the 
rest is a matter of time and human energy. 

This new circular theater, to be sure, is not indispensable 
for producing the San Jacinto choral-drama cycle, however 
much the composer has tried to make it so; though of 
course, the ideal production would be in the new style now 
advocated. And as I have said, much simpler outdoor am- 
phitheaters are possible for the cool nights of spring, sum- 
mer, or fall in Texas. But never, never should these choral 
dramas be written or rehearsed for mere entertainment. 
They are not grand operas, nor Wagnerian music-dramas, 
but choral dramas in the folk-tone idiom. This choral cycle 
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is a drama ritual for Texan patriotism, though without cop. 
cession to patriotic Texan complacency. A ritual is never 
made for the pleasure of anyone. A ritual recognizes only 
participating assembly. 

I should like to be allowed a final word on the subject of 
provincialism. For more than two thousand years Nimes, 
in southern France, has maintained its modest but active life 
as a provincial center. An indestructible natural advantage 
will maintain its provincial leadership another two thov- 
sand years, notwithstanding the destruction of systems of 
government over it, time after time, as in the past. In the 
same way Dallas and other Texas cities will probably live 
on, as now, their respective lives as large provincial cities 
when two thousand years have passed over them also. Any 
project which will stir and maintain a sense of long civic 
life to follow, and encourage the laying of long and solid 
plans for such a long civic existence, deserves the support 


of all Texans. To such an end the project of drama rituals is 
laid before Southwesterners. There is no real pride of life 
in worthy achievement for the province when it is passively 
accepting an art-life produced by caterers from Broadway. 
For when all is said for Broadway art, it still remains an 
alien thing for Texans, however popular with them. 


And in conclusion: the one element missing in American 
art-life, both metropolitan and provincial, is destruc- 
tive self-criticism. Only by measuring our achievements 
in all the ways of present effort by the master-work and 
master-men of past, present, or all time, may communities 
learn and remember now, and recall through the ages, what 
is fine and not fine, what is really excellent and what is just 
barely good, what is unsurpassable and what is surpassable. 
While the deed is doing, one should be hopefully provin- 
cial. But when the deed is done, it should be subjected toa 
most unprovincial judgment. For after the democratic op- 
portunity comes the aristocratic standard of excellence. The 
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institutions of learning of the provinces must continue as 
embassies of civilization and critical intelligence. But first 
must come the provincial will to create. For recounting in 
college classes the past achievements of all literatures, 
glancing at pictures of all schools in art galleries, or study- 
ing the architecture of fine buildings in libraries, or attend- 
ing symphony concerts of classical music of all nations— 
none of these will create art at all. Rather will they freeze 
the will to create because of the perfection of the masters. 
A provincial community must participate in creation; must 
try to create symbols of its own heart of life, not copy the 
symbols of dead eras, be they ever so great. As one means of 
creation, I submit the idea of collaboratively composed 
choral music-dramas for celebrating throughout Texas the 
unique story of the Texas Revolution of 1836. Changes in 
the taste of succeeding generations may demand that every 


word ‘of the original text and every note of the original 
music be changed for better. But if the mere skeleton of a 
cycle, the mere idea of a possible cycle remain, I shall be 
content in my grave. 








QUILTS OF THE OZARKS 


By Katuryne Hair Travis 


I 


T was raining torrents. I donned my boots and raincoat 

and took the ferry across the Arkansas. I had only a few 

hours in the village, but I had heard much of the beaut- 
ful quilts that Old Lady Parkhouse had. There on the banks 
of the big river, under the branches of a stately magno- 
lia, crouched a tiny, rambling house, surrounded by a 
picket fence. Old Lady Parkhouse was much surprised and 
delighted to find that some one had come to see her, and of 
all times, on a day like that. It was very dark inside. Only 
later, when we stepped out on the porch where she could 
show me her burial dress in better light, did I realize that 
she must be nearly ninety years old. 


Her quilts were the pride of her earlier days, the show 
and the talk of all people who had ever spent a night in her 
house. The first one she showed me was a very old and 
distinctly American design in red, orange, and green oil 
calico. It was partly pieced and partly appliqué, and was 
called “Rose of Lemoyne”. Mrs. Parkhouse had made over 
twenty different rose patterns in her time. She next brought 
forth a “Fool’s Puzzle”, brilliant, complicated, geometti- 
cal, red and white, very similar to the “Drunkard’s Path’, 
yet different. She then explained how “The Fool’s Puzzle’, 
“The Drunkard’s Path”, “Robbing Peter to Pay Paul’, 
“Around the World”, and the “Wonder of Worlds” wert 
all practically the same, except that the pieces were put t 
gether in different combinations, giving the various desigi 
and names. The piece cut from one square fits exactly 
the vacancy left in another. 
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Apologizing for the material which she had bought for 
a red, but which had turned into a beautiful mellow brown, 
she spread upon the bed one of the most complicated de. 
signs in pieced quilts that I have ever seen. The name of this 
design was “Ku Klux”. Made soon after the war, this quilt 
was copied from one brought to Arkansas by a woman who 
had moved to that state from Tennessee. Here was a design 
showing historic and patriotic significance. She had for- 
gotten how she had put it together, and it took us four hours 
to work out a block. 


Near Mrs. Parkhouse’s home was a cotton gin. From 
time to time she had gathered up all the loose cotton that 
had blown about the cotton-yard and clung to the fence and 
bushes. This she had carded, spun into thread, and with it 
had knit a bedspread of very lovely design. She had no 
children and kept talking about death. She had been sick 
two years before, and wanted to be buried in her wedding 
dress. When it was brought out “hit was too yaller”, so she 
had to get better in order to make another one. She would 
not sell me one of her quilts. They were too much a part 
of her earlier life and her pension was sufficient for her 
small wants. “There will be a public sale when I’m gone,’ 
she said, “and you can jes’ buy them in then.” 


II 


“Yes’m, I got a right smart o’ quilts, but I don’t know a 
you’d think they’s pretty.” We were climbing the short 
flight of narrow, enclosed stairs to the attic room of the log 
cabin. 


“You see, me and the girls have a right smart o’ time 
after we get the crops laid by, so we usually have a quilt in 
the frame. I managed to give all my four sons and three 
married daughters enough quilts to keep em warm, and 
now these here [drawing back a muslin curtain and dit 
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playing a stack of neatly folded quilts higher than my head], 
these here, belong to Emmie and Pearl. Leastways they will 
as soon as they git them a man. I don’t want any o’ my 
chillern a-sayin’ I ain’t done right by ’em by not givin’ ’em 
plenty of good warm beddin’. 

“Now this here top one is called the ‘Wheel of Fortune’. 
My mother give me and John one when we wuz married, 
and hit’s been washed so many times hit’s faded almos’ 
plum white. Hit wuz made nigh on to eighty-five years ago, 
but I took the pattern off and we pieced and quilted 
hit last winter. My mother was shore a good quilter; she 
was known as the best quilter in her part of the country. 
She taught all us girls, as soon as we were old enough to 
hold a needle, how to piece a nine patch, and then how to 
quilt it. Why, she would make us take hit out and do hit over 
if it wan’t jes’ so. Now this here quiltin’, well I jes’ went out 
in the yard and got some leaves off the rosebush and laid 
’m down and drawed around them, and made my own 
quiltin’ pattern. Course some folks jes’ quilts around the 
piece, but I jes’ like to do my own figgerin’ out in some sort 
of pattern. There’s a lot of quiltin’ patterns that everybody 
wes, such as ‘Feathers in a Band, in a Circle, in a Plume, 
and in Waves’; then there’s ‘The Shell’, ‘The Fan’, ‘The 
Rope’, ‘The Pineapple’, ‘The Diamond’, ‘The Hanging 
Diamond’, and ‘Broken Squares’. 

“This one is made of the scrops of the chillern’s and mv 
dresses. Hit’s called ‘The American Log Cabin’. Some call 
hita ‘String Quilt’ or a ‘Pressed Quilt’. This one is called 
The Democratic Rose’; hit’s an appliqué. You see, you 
don’t piece an appliqué, you jes’ take your pieces of red, 
orange, green, and yaller oil calico and lay hit on a block 
and whip it down. Here’s another called ‘Dogwood’, and 
another called ‘Goose Tracks’. Here’s a ‘Hands All 
4 Round’. Hit’s right purty. And of course you know we have 
tohave a crazy quilt so we can use up our odds and ends. 
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Look at this here ‘Princess Feather’. That’s another appli- 
qué. My grandmother made that back in Indianny ninety 
years ago. Look at that there quiltin’! I'll bet that there's 
nigh on to ten spools in that there quiltin’. Of course hits 
too old to use but I just keep hit because my grandmother 
made it. Now this here ‘Kansas Trouble’ that Emmie 
made, hit’s right nice, but she hain’t got more’n four spools 
in the quiltin’. Nowdays they don’t take the time to quilt 
as clost as they useter. 


“This here ‘Double Irish Chain’ we quilted at a quiltin’ 
bee we had. We had ten ladies, all good quilters, to come 
and spend the day with us. They come about eight o’clock; 
we fixed a big dinner and quilted all day. Then the men- 
folks they come in and help us eat the supper, and get the 
quilt out of the frame. We shore had a big time. You know 
I’ve heard my mother tell about in Indianny when they 
useter hang quilts at the windows and doors to keep the cold 


out. Hit was nothing for them to make quilts out of partly 
worn clothing, ’cause they had to make use of everything. 
My mother, she wove and dyed a heap of her own materials, 
They used walnut hulls to make their brown, and of course 
they bought oil calicos. They shore weren’t careless in 
them days. They’s a sight of work on a quilt and they shore 
made them to last.” 


III 


“Stop the car. Did you see that ‘Drunkard’s Path’ on the 
line?” 

A row of heads could be seen at the edge of the door, a 
hound began to bark, two small children ran behind the 
smokehouse and peered from their hiding place. “Hello,” 
I called. A tall, gangling woman came slowly forward into 
the light. Behind her, clinging and hiding, were four small, 
dirty, ragged children. “May I get a drink of water here?” 
I asked. “Yes, I reckon so. Hey, you Hennery, run down 
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yander to the spring and tote up a bucket of fresh water fur 
the lady.” Henry emerged from behind the smokehouse, 
and keeping his eye on me, he picked up a lard bucket and 
slowly vanished. “That’s a bright quilt you have on the 
line,” I said. “Did you make it?” “No’am, my old man’s ma 
made hit. The chillern’s been usin’ hit fur a pallet here on the 
porch, and out in the field to put the baby on.” Three 
chickens wandered out of the house and jumped off the 
porch. “Hit rained last night and everything got wet; I jes’ 
hung it out to dry.” I looked through the door; the floor 
was half gone and the roof full of holes. 

“Have you any more quilts as pretty as that?” I asked. 
“No, we useter have a lot, but they’s all been used up. My 
old man’s ma was a hand at makin’ quilts. She made one with 
over six thousand pieces in hit, but the young uns done tore 
hit up.” I then saw an ironing board leaning against the 


wall. It was covered with the remains of a quilt scorched 
and browned almost beyond recognition; it was the “Tree 
of Paradise” design. I managed to find a complete block 
visible, in which I counted one hundred sixty-five pieces. I 
later estimated the quilt to contain twenty blocks, making 
fur thousand one hundred and twenty-five pieces in the 
quilt. It was a masterpiece of intricate quilting. Was this 
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the end of patience and love of the beautiful in this family? 
Or was it patience of another kind—patience with shiftles. 
ness? 


IV 


In an inland mountain town for eight years a man has lain 
a helpless invalid, on a snow-white bed. He is a victim of 
the world war. A cheerful, white-haired mother sits by his 
bed and pieces quilts and answers his wants. In his sane 
moments he enjoys the bright colors. 


The mother showed me her many newly pieced quilts, 
copies of old designs handed about that section for years. 
The majority were taken from old quilts brought into the 
Ozarks by early settlers from Ohio and Kentucky. Her 
quilts were made just from her “scrops and her friends 
scrops”. The “Save-All’, called “Dolly Madison’s Work 
Box” in some sections, the “Slashed Star”, “Hand Friend”, 
“The Variegated Hexagon”, and “The Double Wedding 
Riz” were some of the patterns she showed me. The latter 
is a design very much in vogue among modern quilt-mak- 
ers, and dates back to the seventeenth century. She was very 
sorry that she had not taken better care of some very old 
quilts that her mother had brought from Kentucky when 
she first settled in Arkansas. But white spreads had become 
the style a few years ago, so she had turned their beauty in 
and used the white backs with their intricate quilting in the 
place of spreads. Much washing and little care had soon 
ruined them. 


7 


From a mountain postmistress I asked for mail. Her neat- 
ness and quaintness suggested quilts. Did she happen t0 
have any? “Yes,” she said, “I will show you some of the 
prettiest quilts you ever saw in your life.” And she did. 

Her mother had come to the Ozarks in 1852 from Ohio. 
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Her husband’s mother was a Quaker. She was rich in beau- 
tiful quilts from both sides of her family. They had all been 
well preserved, and were the finest examples of quilting 
[have ever seen. Three of the most beautiful were “The 
Rose of Sharon”, “The Victory Star”, and “The Prickly 
Pear”. “The Victory Star” was quilted in feathered 
sprays and wreaths, raised by stuffing cotton into the de- 
sign with a steel knitting needle through small holes in the 
back. The names of a number had been lost. One was an 
appliqué quilt of small clusters of oak leaves and acorns. 
The leaves were of green figured calico. The acorns were 
brown and were padded. These quilts, as well as another, 
“Goose Tracks”, were of generous size, and had been in 
the family for ninety-five years. 


VI 


Each summer for three years I had visited “Ma” Wilks 
to buy eggs and butter. Ninety-four years old, she was still 
a power in her community. “Pa” was ninety-six. Her twelve 
children and one hundred and eight grandchildren had kept 
her so busy that she had had little time to quilt. Said she, 
“Pa and me sot out to raise an army and we nigh done it.” 
She had managed to give the children fine quilts, but they 
had not taken care of them; all were gone except a very few. 

Now she was not expected to live. I took a friend along. 
There in the massive walnut bed lay the slight, wizened 
figure. A ray of light from the single small window bathed 
her face with a yellow glow. Her two weathered hands 
held the cover in place. Her mind was active; she asked 
me many questions about the paintings I had made around 
her place. What had people said about the picture of her 
making soap? Did they know what an ash hopper was? 

In the kitchen two daughters were quarreling, waiting— 
she ‘had many acres. 


A small pile of quilts lay on a chest near the bed. On top 
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lay “The Georgetown Circle”. “I see you still have my 
quilt,” I said. “Don’t you want to sell it to me now?” “What 


will you give me fer hit?” she chuckled. “Oh, fifteen dol- 
lars,” I said. “Sixteen,” said my friend quickly. Ma raised 
up in bed. Her blue eyes twinkled. “Fifteen and sixteen 
is thirty-one; take hit.” One daughter said, “Ma, I wouldn’t 
do that.” The other came in and said, “Aw, go on, Ma, and 
sell hit.’ Ma seemed relieved as she clutched the money. 
She knew that her quilt would be cared for and appreciated, 
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NATURALISTS OF THE 
FRONTIER 


By SamuEL Woop GEISER 
V. FERDINAND JACOB LINDHEIMER 
I 


T was the year of Waterloo. The Arch-Egotist had gone 

down to final defeat. At Vienna, the Powers were sitting, 

Metternich in their midst, to effect the political recon- 
struction of Europe. In Prussia, King Frederick William 
the Third was promising a liberal constitution for that 
loyal people which to a man had arisen in the Befretungs- 
krieg against Napoleon. In the university town of Jena was 
coming into being the Burschenschaft system, dedicated to 
the spiritual emancipation of Germany by placing before 
German youth the noble ideal of the Turnverein. Led by 
“Turnvater Jahn”, the movement took on a fine, earnest, 
and almost religious character. It was spreading to all 
German universities of whatever land —to Strassburg in 
France and Dorpat in Russia; to Leyden in Holland and 
Vienna in Austria, and to Kiel in Denmark. A new Ger- 
many for the Germans, bound together by the German 
tongue! How that Burschenschaft manifesto rings across 
the years! Yet as a result of the swift repression following 
the Wartburg incident and Kotzebue’s murder, the Bur- 
schenschaften were crushed, at least temporarily. After 
the members of the Jena Burschenschaft “formally and sor- 
rowfully dissolved that glorious student organization,” it 
“never regained that fine, earnest, representative character 
which it bore with splendid dignity down to the day of its 
dissolution; but ever afterwards German universities felt 
so strongly its past influence that never again did under- 
graduate life revive the licentiousness and brutality which 
was but too common under the old régime.”* 


~~. 


"Bigelow: History of the German Struggle for Liberty, 3: 186. New York, 1903. 
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Out of this stirring time, when the liberals of Germany 
were struggling violently against reactionary Austria and 
Russia of the Holy Alliance, emerged the personality of 
Ferdinand Jacob Lindheimer, who was to become a pioneer 
Texan botanist and naturalist. During his school years the 
higher schools of Germany were foci of political discussion 
and agitation. The Universities and Gymnasia had become 
“the center of political agitation; professorial chairs were 
turned into platforms, lectures into harangues, and classe; 
into public meetings. . . . The intellectual atmosphere of 
Germany was indeed charged with electricity; but it was the 
repressive conduct of Governments which gave a political 
direction to the storm. ... The famous Burschenschaft sy: 
tem, which gave nightmares to Metternich, originated . .. 
in a desire to place before German youths a nobler idea 
of life”.© 


In 1827 the Burschenschaft was revived at Erlangen and 
spread to other universities, among them Jena and Heide 
berg, and in May 1832 occurred the Hambach affaire. Then 
followed repressive measures in the Diet at Frankfort, in 
July, 1832; and, as a consequence, the Frankfort Riot of 
April 3, 1833. 


II 


The words of Turnvater Jahn may stand as the slogan of 
all young Germany of the time: “The German people cy 
out, ‘We want no longer to be merely Bavarians and Saxons 
no longer merely Prussians, but Germans above all! 
Hence comes the general cry for a constitution, which the 
inner freedom of the great German people, in spite of cor 
flicting voices of the governments, manifestly authent: 
cates!’ 


*The Cambridge Modern History, 10: 363. 

+“Das teutsche Volk ruft, wir duerfen nicht mehr Baiern und Sachsen, nicht mth 
Preussen allein seyn, sondern Teutsche vor allen! Daher der allgemeine Ruf # 
Verfassung welchen die innere Freiheit des grossen teutschen Volks, trotz den mans} 
falten Stimmen der Regierungen auch ausserlich beurkunde!” 
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It was with phrases such as these ringing in his ears that 
Lindheimer grew to manhood. He had been born at Frank- 
fort-on-the- Main, May 21, 1801, the youngest son of Johann 
Hartmann Lindheimer, a well-connected merchant in afflu- 
ent circumstances. Deprived of his father in early life, Fer- 
dinand Lindheimer was given a good education by his 
mother and probably attended the Gymnasium at Frank- 
fort, where he excelled in mathematics and the classical 
languages.* His lifelong love for mathematics is evidenced 
by his reversion to teaching the higher mathematics, with- 
out charge, to pupils in the town of New Braunfels in his 
old age; his classical tastes and abilities are everywhere 
manifest in his writings. The glorious past of Greece and 
Rome lived again for him, so vividly that when, on Novem- 
ber 7, 1825, he matriculated at the university of Bonn, it 
was as a student of classical philology. After an abbreviated 
career in the university (he left Bonn at the Easter holi- 
days, 1827, without a degree), he took a teaching position 
in the preparatory school of Georg Bunsen at Frankfort. 
Lindheimer, although his formal education was largely in 
the field of classical philology, had gained in his German 
schools an ardent interest in botany. He had also made the 
acquaintance of George Engelmann, a fellow Frankforter 
destined to play a great part in the development of Amer- 
ican botany. 


The Bunsen Institute of Education (Bunsen’sche Erzieh- 
ungsanstalt ) seems at this time to have been itself a hotbed 
of political discussion—so much so as to have been under 
constant surveillance by the police. Lindheimer entered 
upon his work at the Anstalt in the fall of 1827: in the seven 
years that elapsed between 1826 and the spring of 1833 (the 


—_—_— 


*I am at a loss to find the source of the statements by Blankinship, in his informative 

life of Lindheimer (18th Ann. Rept. Mo. Bot. Gard., p. 127, 1907) to the effect that 

-—_—_— attended a Gymnasium at Berlin, and studied at Wiesbaden, near Frank- 
rt. 
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government closed the school after the Frankfort Riot of 


April 3, 1833), six of its teachers had been sentenced for 
sedition.* 


Lindheimer, it seems, took no active part in the Frank- 
fort Riot, for in later years he told his son Eugene? that 
he was not a participant. Nevertheless, he was seriously 
compromised by his long association with Georg Bunsen 
and his school, and probably also by active participation in 
the student discussions which brought about the revival of 
the Burschenschaften in the German universities in 1827, 
the year he left Bonn. 


His political activities seem to have evoked from his fam- 
ily severe reproof and condemnation. As a result he cut him- 
self completely off from his family; he rejected all finan- 
cial aid from them, and apparently even refused to accept 
his share in the partition of his mother’s estate. Lind- 
heimer’s son Eugene, in an unpublished lettert, mentions 
that on account of family disagreement his father stead- 
fastly refused all offers of pecuniary help, and that he spoke 
very little of his early life unless specifically questioned. 


Age seldom comprehends the bitterness of youth’s re- 
sponse to falsehood, injustice, and oppression, for in age 
constant compromise has usually allowed the fires of early 
idealism to burn low. But Lindheimer was not inclined to 
compromise. There can be no doubt in the mind of one 
conversant with the facts that Lindheimer’s intense devo- 
tion to the cause of universal human liberty, as well as his 
implacable hatred of all organized and dogmatic religion 
(a hatred that, like a fixed idea, colors ali his writings), 





*Aligemeine Deutsche Biographie 18: 697-8, 1883. Dr. Bunsen and Dr. A. Berchtel- 
mann, compelled to leave Germany in the repressions that followed the riot, went to 
the “Latin Farmer community” at Belleville, St. Clair County, Illinois, opposite 
Saint Louis. 

+M. E. Lindheimer to J. W. Blankenship, Aug. 6, 1907. 
1M. E. Lindheimer te J. W. Blankenship, Aug. 6, 1907. 
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were violent emotional reactions to the repressive, formally 
religious circumstances of his early life. How much his 
dependent position in the family as a younger son and his 
early loss of his father may also have contributed to his 
attitude, one can only guess. 


Ill 


In the face of family disapproval and governmental sus- 
picion at home, what else remained for Lindheimer but to 
come to that political haven, America? In the early nine- 
teenth century governmental reaction and oppression in 
Germany were dotting the Mississippi Valley with German 
“Latin Farmer communities” such as those at Belleville, 
Illinois; Warren County, Missouri; and other places in 
Ohio and Indiana. Here congregated former Gymnasium 
and university men of great ability, émigrés from the home- 
land solely because there every movement for a constitu- 
tional government was being thwarted by a reactionary of- 
ficialdom headed by arbitrary and incompetent autocrats. 
Lindheimer directed his steps to Belleville, drawn by the 
presence there of his old colleagues of the Erztehungsan- 
stalt, Bunsen and Berchtelmann. He reached Belleville in 
the early months of 1834, and there found such countrymen 
as the great Bavarian jurist, Dr. Theodore E. Hilgard 
(with his three sons, all of whom were destined to eminence 
in the field of science); Gustav Kérner, later Lieutenant- 
Governor of Illinois; Dr. George Engelmann, the botanist, 
and his brothers ‘Theodor and Adolf; and a number of other 
but slightly lesser lights. Bruncken, in writing his German 
Political Refugees, must have had in mind such a settle- 
ment as Belleville when he says 


These Latin Settlements have played a part in bringing about a higher 
standard of civilization in the states of the Mississippi Valley, which 
will be appreciated at its true worth when the history of the cultural 
development of that section comes to be written. . . . The Latin settle- 
ments were centers of light, from which higher ideals of life than were 
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customary among the ordinary settlers spread among wide portions of 
the country. Especially in educational matters, these men set the stand- 


ard, not only for their German countrymen, but for their American 
neighbors.* 


But in spite of the fact that Lindheimer must have found 
congenial company at Belleville, he remained there only a 
few months. In late September, 1834, he set out with five 
companions by boat down the Mississippi to New Orleans, 
on a proposed journey to Mexico by way of Texas. On ar- 
riving at New Orleans they encountered reports of Indian 
depredations in Texas (false reports they later proved to 
be), as well as a lack of all guide-books to Texas, or even 
maps, in the book-stores of the city. Discouraged, three of 
the travelers turned back to the North. Lindheimer and 
his two remaining companions, after several weeks of inde- 
cision and waiting in New Orleans, set sail in a Yankee 
schooner for Vera Cruz in Mexico. The account of Lind- 
heimer’s voyage and the adventures he underwent during 
his sojourn in Mexico, although it is highly interesting, 
must here be omitted. Suffice it to say that for sixteen 
months he remained in Mexico, in the upland region near 
Jalapa, west of Vera Cruz, and at the German colony of 
Sartorius and Stein in Mirador, where he was either en- 
gaged in managing a distillery on the plantation of Sar- 
torius & Lavater, or directing a banana and pineapple plan- 
tation. At this time he also joined with Otto Friedrich? in 
the making of extensive collections of insects and plants. 
Lindheimer, in his minute and extended descriptions of the 
plant and animal life of Mexico published many years later 
in his Aufsatze und Abhandlungen, shows remarkable na- 
tive powers of observation and analysis. 





* Bruncken, German Political Refugees in the United States during the Period from 
1815-60. Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichtsblaetter, 1904. 


tOtto Friedrich, the Lepidopterologist whose collection of Lepidoptera is at Dessau, 
Anhalt, Germany, later came to Texas, and for years lived on a farm near New 
Braunfels. He died at New Braunfels, and is there buried. 
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IV 


The botanist came to Texas in 1836 from mixed motives. 
His son Eugene* ascribes his departure from Mexico to 
the anarchy and unsettled conditions which he found there. 
This may easily have been true, but knowing the man one 
concludes that his determination to go to Texas to fight for 
Texan independence was due to his hatred of oppression 
by political minorities, as Lindheimer himself states in his 
Aufsatze. But let the man present his own case. He is writ- 
ing, be it remembered, of conditions in Mexico during the 
last months of 1835: 


. . - Often one could see very clearly, by individual articles in the 
Mexican papers, that a significant party in Mexico shared the greatest 
sympathy with the Texans. . . . In the “Diario del Gobierno” appeared 
beside very bombastic articles (“how the invincible Mexican army with 
the holy picture of Guadaloupe Maria on its banners would move over 
the Rio Grande and chastise and put to flight the heretics, those who had 
been taken up like a snake into their bosom’) other articles which 
clearly had been written by friends of the Texan uprising. ... One could 
also find in the “Diario” excellent “translated” (?) songs of liberation 
of the “insolent”’ Texan rebels, which to all appearances were clearly 
spurious. The Mexican newspapers often fawningly called Santa Anna 
“the Napoleon of the West” and (it sounded like irony if indeed it was 
not due to the Dummheit of the editorial writer) drew parallels between 
the “glorious northern expedition [that should occur into Texas} and 
the Russian expedition of Napoleon. I recognized that right now was 
the moment when I could carry out the original plan of my trip to 
Texas before the decisive battle—perhaps even before Santa Anna’s 
army had met the Texans, . .. My decision to go to Texas was already 
made. 


He reached Texas by way of Mobile, Alabama, in a 
company of volunteers commanded by Captain Robertson, 
who were going to fight for Texan freedom. “My company 
was composed mostly of Irishmen,” Lindheimer told his 
son many years later.j “We with other troops were sta- 
tioned in Galveston Island as a kind of coast defense in case 
Mexico should undertake to land troops at that point. Be- 


*M. E. Lindheimer to J. W. Blankenship, Aug. 6, 1907. 
Rosa Kleberg (Texas Hist. Assn. Quart. 2: 170-73, 1898) gives a slightly different 
version, 
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fore the battle of San Jacinto we had orders from Genera] 
Houston to join his army as soon as possible. Houston, 
however, gave battle sooner than he expected to the Mex- 
ican army, and for that reason we reached Houston’s com- 
mand one day after the battle of San Jacinto.” 


V 
Little is known of Lindheimer’s life during the three 
years following the battle of San Jacinto. These were the 
years in which August Fendler, the botanical collector, 
came to Texas for Engelmann and Gray; when Audubon, 
accompanied by his son, made a visit to Galveston and 
Houston, and called upon General Sam Houston at the 
capital of Texas; when Charles Wright, the young school- 
master and surveyor from Connecticut (the ink still wet 
on his A. B. diploma and his Phi Beta Kappa certificate 
from Yale College) was coming into Texas to link his 
name inseparably with Texan botany. All we know of these 
three years is that after the war for freedom Lindheimer 
seems to have been completely submerged in the flux of in- 
coming settlers. His compatriots and contemporaries have 
left no record regarding him. There were many German 
settlers in Texas before the Adelsverein immigration, par- 
ticularly in Baron von Bastrop’s and Austin’s colonies, and 
Lindheimer may well have lost himself among these. But 
there is no scrap of evidence, no definite record. During 
this period Lindheimer no doubt was collecting plants in 
Texas, and corresponding on things botanical with his in- 
timate friend, Engelmann, in Saint Louis. The first definite 
information we have concerning him after the war is found 
in specimens collected for Dr. Engelmann at San Felipe 
de Austin in March, 1839, as Lindheimer was on his way 
to New Orleans and Saint Louis. From this time on, the 
record is ample. 
Lindheimer made two trips north to Saint Louis. The 
first was in 1839, when he spent the winter with Engel 
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mann; his second trip was made in the fall of 1842. A con- 
stitutional weakness of the lungs, however, made northern 
winters inadvisable. Returning to Texas in 1840, Lind- 
heimer engaged in truck-farming near Houston for nearly 
three years. But the work was completely unsuited to him; 
and he wrote to his friend Engelmann again, asking advice 
as to whether he might not make his lifelong interest in 
botany a source of livelihood. Engelmann thereupon sent 
to Professor Asa Gray* of Harvard College, asking him 
whether he knew of any way in which Lindheimer might 
at the same time feed soul and pocket. Engelmann called 
to Gray’s attention the beautiful collections that Lindheimer 
had sent him, and showed him how the Texan flora ap- 
peared to be a transition between that of Mexico and that 
of the United States. Nay, more than that, he remarked 
to Gray that but ten years previously a Scottish botanist, 
Professor (later, Sir) William J. Hooker had financed the 
botanical explorations of Thomas Drummond around Bra- 
zoria, Gonzales, and San Felipe, with the result that Drum- 
mond discovered for science literally hundreds of new spe- 
cies of plants. Therein he touched a tender spot in Gray, 
already burning to be the first botanist of America. The 
correspondencej resulted in an arrangement between En- 
gelmann, Gray, and Lindheimer, whereby the latter was 
to make extensive collections of Texan plants in sets; these 
were to be named and mounted by the botanists, and new 
species described by them; and the sets were to be sold for 
the benefit of the collector at the rate of eight dollars per 
hundred plants. Fortified with this arrangement, Lind- 
heimer went back to Texas and at once commenced to col- 
lect plants under this arrangement. Roemer in his book on 
Texas tells us how Lindheimer made these extensive col- 


—— 


*Then, with Professor Eaton and Dr. John Torrey, one of the leading American 
botanists, 


tdsa Gray to George Engelmann, July 26, 1842; Feb. 13, 1843; and George Engel- 
mann to Asa Gray, Jan. 18, 1843; March 9, 1843; June 4, 1843. 
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lections for men of science everywhere (for ultimately his 
collection sets were dispersed throughout the world). Roe. 
mer says: 


He bought a two-wheeled covered cart with a horse, loaded it with a 
pack of pressing-paper and a supply of the most indispensable provisions, 
namely, flour, coffee, and salt, and then set forth into the wilderness, 
armed with his rifle and with no other companion than his two hunting 
dogs, while he occupied himself with collecting and pressing plants and 
depended for his subsistence mainly upon his hunting, often passing 
whole months at a time without seeing a human being.* 


VI 

The account of Lindheimer’s travels through Texas to 
discover the botanical treasures of the region are of ab- 
sorbing interest to botanist and layman alike. Lindheimer 
left Engelmann shortly after March 9, 1843.7 He arrived 
in Galveston by the end of the month, for the herbarium 
of the Missouri Botanical Garden has specimens of dried 
plants labelled by Lindheimer “Galveston, March, 1843”. 
Until the first of June of this year he made extensive col- 
lections around Houston. He left Houston for the Brazos 
bottom in present Waller and Austin Counties in early 
June, 1843, and collected in the bottoms during the major 
part of June and July. In early August Lindheimer crossed 
the Brazos, and for a few days collected west of that river, 
probably near the present towns of Sealy and Bellville. 
After returning to Houston in the middle of August, at the 
end of the month he made a collecting trip to Chocolate 
Bayou, fifty miles south of Houston, and collected there in 
late September and early October. He returned to Houston 
by way of Galveston: his return was slow, for we find plant 
records for “Galveston island, Oct., Nov., 1843” on his 
herbarium labels.f 

In 1844 Lindheimer spent the whole season west of San 





* Roemer, Texas ...., Bonn, 1849, p. 133. 

+George Engelmann to Asa Gray, March 9, 1843. 
tThe following account of Lindheimer’s itinerary in Texas during the year 1843-5! 
has been compiled by collating the locality-labels, with dates, on the specimens te 
corded by Gray and Engelmann in their Plante Lindheimeriane. 
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Felipe, between the Brazos and the Colorado. He left San 
Felipe in February, and probably spent the season entirely 
within the confines of present Austin and Colorado Coun- 
ties. It was during this season that he lived for a time with 
Rudolf and Rosa Kleberg at Cat Spring in Austin County. 
“On his little Mexican cart he would sally forth on ex- 
cursions into the wilds of the Brazos bottom, returning with 
a wealth of new and strange forms of plants and animals,” 
says Rosa Kleberg* in her reminiscences of early days in 
Texas. “He was a fine gentleman and a splendid scholar.” 
His collections also show that three months of this season 
he spent at Industry, in Austin County; but do not give 
any evidence of his having collected in the Colorado bot- 
toms, as Engelmann and Grayj state in one of their papers. 
Perhaps the information was contained in those collections 
of Lindheimer, mentioned by Engelmann, which were 
lost in transmission to Saint Louis during this year. In the 
late fall of 1844, Lindheimer went tc Port Lavaca to meet 
Prince Carl Solms and his colony of Adelsverein settlers. 
He served them as guide up the Guadalupe River until in 
March or Mayf they arrived at the site on the Comal River 
of the future New Braunfels. 


Lindheimer’s collections on this trip show specimens 
from Matagorda Bay and the Guadalupe bottom at Vic- 
toria, in Victoria County. When the colony arrived at the 
Comal, Lindheimer secured rights as a colonist, and during 
that year gathered plants in that locality. He also explored 
the wild, mountainous region to the northwest of New 
Braunfels, a country still occupied by Indians. 


a’ 


*Kleberg, in Texas Hist. Assn. Quart. 2: 170-173, 1898. 

tEngelmann & Gray, Plante Lindhetmeriane ... Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. §: 210- 
64, 1845. 

TAn excellent brief account of the German colonization of Texas is given in Faust’s 
The German Element in the United States, vol. i, pp. 490-501, 1909, g. ¥. Faust states 
that the colony reached the Comal in the month of March. I have seen no record of 
Lindheimer plants from the Comal with dates earlier than May; and many of his 
March plants were collected on the lower Guadalupe, near Victoria. 
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The following year, 1846, was a terrible year for the 
colony at New Braunfels, as I shall later show. During this 
season Lindheimer collected plants in the New Braunfels 
region, and engaged in work for the colony. The following 
year, he travelled up the Guadalupe, until he came to the 
town of Fredericksburg, near the Pedernales River. After 
some time spent in this locality he joined the Darmstdadter 
Kolonie which was to establish an Icarian community, 
“Bettina”, on a tract of land lying between the Llano and 
San Saba Rivers recently purchased from the Indians. He 
remained at the colony throughout the winter of this year, 
and returned to New Braunfels the following February, 
From February to June, 1848, he collected at New Braun- 
fels; and in July and August of this year he returned to 
the Pedernales and the Llano, as his plant-labels show. No 
later records for this year are to be found among his col- 
lected plants. It was a poor collecting season, that summer 
of 1848, for the burning sun of the hot summer months had 
almost destroyed the vegetation of the granitic soil, not re- 
freshed for months by any rains. 


From Lindheimer’s plant-labels it appears that he spent 
the whole of the collecting season of 1849 in the neighbor- 
hood of Comanche Spring (later known as “Meusebach’s 
Farm’), one of the camping places about twenty miles 
north of San Antonio on the Fredericksburg road. From 
February to November he collected there, and then, after a 
short trip up the Cibolo, he returned to New Braunfels. 
His last two years of collecting for Engelmann and Gray, 
1850 and 1851, were spent at New Braunfels, and his col- 
lecting arrangement with them terminated that year. With 
his assumption of the editorship of the newly founded New 
Braunfelser Zeitung early in 1852, his active botanical ca- 
reer was brought to a close; but botany remained Lind- 
heimer’s avocation to the close of his life. 
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the Vil 

his It was a saving providence that sent Lindheimer to Port 
els Lavaca in 1844 to meet the coming colony of the Mainzer 
ng Adelsverein under Prince Solms. Stowed away in forgotten 
‘he accounts of that disastrous spectacle of mismanagement and 
ter princely incompetence, the name of Lindheimer apppears 
ter as that of humble but heroic leader. I quote in this place 


ty, an abbreviated account by Frederick Kapp which appeared 
nd in the New York Tribune of January 20, 1855. Frederick 


Te Law Olmsted, in his Journey Through Texas, reproduces 
ar, the account: 

ry. Prince Solms of Braunfels, was appointed General Commissioner 
n- and proceeded to Texas. Had he procured from the State Legislature 


a direct grant of land for the colony, as he might have done, all would 


to havee been well. But, most unfortunately [he made a} wretched mis- 
Vo take [which} was the ruin of the whole enterprise. The association lost 
iI- its money and its character, and carried many emigrants only to beg- 

gary and a miserable death. In the course of the year, 180 subscribers 
er were obtained, who landed with their families in the autumn upon the 
ad coast of Texas, and marched towards their promised lands, with Prince 
‘ Solms at their head. Finding the whole country a wilderness, and being 


harassed by the attacks of Indians, on reaching the union of the Comal 
with the Guadalupe, they became disheartened, and there Prince Solms, 
following the good advice of a naturalist of the company, Mr. Lind- 
nt heimer, encamped, and laid out the present town of New Braunfels. 
This settlement . . . was a success, in spite of the Prince, who appears 
to have been an amiable fool, aping among the log cabins the nonsense 
Y’s of mediaeval courts. In the course of a year he was laughed out of the 
country. ... In the course of the next year, 1845, more than 2000 fam- 





G ilies joined the association. The capital which had been sufficient for its 
m first effort was totally inadequate to an undertaking of this magnitude. 
4 .-. Neither food nor shelter had been provided by the association. The 
consequences may be imagined. The detail is too horrible. . . . The 
s. world has hardly record of such suffering. Human nature could not en- 
y dure it. Human beings became brutes. “Your child is dying.” “What 
. do I care?”’ Old parents were hurried into the ground before the breath 
l- of life had left them. . . . It is but justice to to throw the light of truth 
h upon all this misery, says Mr.Kapp.* 
7 The latter part of this account deals particularly with 


the sufferings of these colonists who lived for months at 
Indianola, in sand-holes, huts, or tents, without adequate 


*Olmsted, A Journey Through Texas, 1857, pp. 174-76, passim. 
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food, awaiting an opportunity to go on to New Braunfels 
and the newly founded settlement of Fredericksburg, 
ninety miles to the northwest. How did it go with the Ger- 
man settlers in New Braunfels, where Lindheimer had cast 
in his lot with his compatriots? Sérgel in his Neuweste Nach- 
richten aus Texas wrote, two years after the events he de- 
scribes: 


The hostility of the Indians had kept the settlers near together and 
prevented their spreading out into neighboring territory. Harvests had 
not been plentiful, and many of the inhabitants . . . had grown indolent 
and thriftless. Many would work for a few dollars in the service of 
those who still had a little money. Some in their desperate plight, sur- 
rounded by disease and ruin, sought to enjoy after their own fashion 
the brief span of life still left them. Resorting to a wooden booth where 
there was dancing every night, the hale and sick together raved in a 
dizzy reel of enjoyment to the shrill music of a clarionetist, an indi- 
vidual who was also the professional grave-digger of the place. This 
midnight dance of death was the dreadful culmination of the sights 
the travellers had witnessed on their way to New Braunfels,—human 
bones, cast-off pieces of clothing, beds, tools, chests strewn along the 
desert path between Indian Point and New Braunfels. .. The next 
summer, in 1846, New Braunfels received additions to its population 
and gained in stability. . . . Disease became less frequent and the har- 
vesting of crops placed a premium on work. As soon as the colonists 
were made to stand on their feet, the sturdy class prospered and the 
idlers fell away like frost-bitten leaves in autumn.* 


The tragic story is told in the parish registers of the 
Lutheran church of New Braunfels. In 1845, 27 deaths and 
nine births were recorded; in 1846, 307 deaths and 34 
births; in 1847, 71 deaths and 35 births. Not until 1848 did 
the birth-death ratio fall back to normal. 


Vill 

One acquainted with Lindheimer only in his later years, 
when his deep blue eyes had lost their fire; his thick black 
beard (which according to Roemer covered his whole face) 
had changed to snow; and his compact, well-knit frame had 
become the trembling body of an old man, would never 
have guessed the heroic past he had lived. In the year 1845, 
during the building of New Braunfels, Lindheimer was ex- 





*Soergel, quoted by Faust, of. cit., v. i, pp. 497-8, 1909. 
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ploring the surrounding territory, which still was filled with 
Indians. He seems to have had little fear of them, and they 
molested him not at all. Doubless when they saw him gather- 
ing his plants they considered him a great Medicine Man 
gathering herbs for his magic brews. 


In Lindheimer’s book there is a long chapter on his ex- 
periences with the Indians, a few only of which may be 
mentioned. Chief Satanta, or Santa Anna, of the Com- 
anches, was very friendly to Lindheimer and visited him 
several times in New Braunfels. On one of these occasions 
he gazed with approval on Lindheimer’s little son Eugene, 
a bright-eyed lad of two who was running around without 
clothes like a Mexican child. The old chief said nothing, 
but on his next trip to New Braunfels he brought with him 
two handsome mules and a little Mexican girl, saying: “You 
take mules and Mexican, I take boy!” and could hardly 
understand why the exchange could not be made. 


Another incident related by Lindheimer in the Aufsatze 
well illustrates his quick intelligence in dealing with the 
Indians. He relates that 


At the beginning of our New Braunfels settlement, as the locality 
here was »retty much without roads and uncertain, curiosity impelled 
me to see the territory which lay on the other side of the rocky slope .. . 
to the north of New Braunfels. . . . I suddenly found myself in the 
neighborhood of a band «£ Indians. They were astounded that I had 
climbed the rocks with 1.1y horse, and said that I had a good horse; 
I instantly cocked both hammers of my double-barreled gun, and they 
asked me the reason for it. I answered them [in Spanish], “It’s well 
to be careful!” and they laughingly agreed.* 


Lindheimer’s friendliness toward the Indians, and theirs 
toward him, made it possible for him to travel with them 
on some of their expeditions; with some trepidation on their 
part, to be sure, for they felt that his great collections of 


plants and his bundles of drying paper were great impedi- 
menta on their trips. 


—_— 


*Lindheimer, Aufsaetze und Abhandlungen, pp. 71-2. 
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IX 


Out of the many episodes of Lindheimer’s life one is 
able to select only those events which describe either the 
enviroment in which the man did his work, or the character 
of the work itself, both for science and for his community. 
Among the most interesting events of his middle life was 
his exploration of the country northwest of New Braunfels, 
toward Fredericksburg and the Llano-San Saba purchase. 
This took place in 1847 and 1848. 


The hardest times were now over. Von Meusebach, aided 
by the sturdy German pluck and persistence of the colonists 
themselves, had saved the day. The time was ripe in Ger- 
many for another political upturning and abortive revolu- 
tion, that of 1848. In the German Gymnasia and universi- 
ties agents of the Texan colonization project gave lectures 
to students, representing to them the great advantages of 
emigration. At Darmstadt, Prince Solms himself addressed 
the students of Gewerbeschule and Gymnasium. As a te- 
sult, forty young Darmstadters with great care and skilful 
planning formed a colony to come to Texas. Among these 
forty young men, chiefly from Darmstadt, were two gradu- 
ate physicians, seven lawyers, five foresters, two mechanics, 
two carpenters, a ship’s carpenter, a butcher, a miller, a 
blacksmith, a hotel-keeper, a maker of musical instru- 
ments, a farmer, and a brewer, as well as a young student 
of theology, and Louis Reinhardt (a 15-year old boy sent 
out to botanize for the Gewerbeschule at Darmstadt). Per- 
haps the guiding spirits of the enterprise were Dr. Herff 
(for many years a prominent physician of San Antonio) 
and Gustav Schleicher, an engineer, graduate of Giessen, 
later a member from Texas of the Congress of the United 
States. 


In the meantime, Texas was beginning to attract from 
Germany the choicest spirits from other universities and 
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advanced schools. The earlier formation of Latin Farmer 
communities in the Mississippi Valley was repeated in 
Texas. [he population of Texas had been receiving for some 
time that influx of cultivated Europeans which Olmsted 
mistakenly supposed resulted entirely from the events of 
1848 in Europe. He says: 


After the events of 1848 . . . came numbers of cultivated and high- 
minded men, some distinctly refugees, others simply compromised, in 
various degrees, by their democratic tendencies. . . . I have described 
how wonderfully some of them are still able to sustain their intellectual 
life and retain their refined taste, and, more than all, with their ante- 
cedents, to be seemingly contented and happy, while under the neces- 
sity of supporting life in the most frugal manner by hard manual labor. 
There is something extremely striking in the temporary incongruities 
and bizarre contrasts of the backwoods life of these settlers. You are 
welcomed by a figure in a blue flannel shirt and pendent beard, quoting 
Tacitus, having in one hand a long pipe, in the other a butcher’s knife; 
Madonnas upon log walls; coffee in tin cups upon Dresden saucers; 
barrels for seats, to hear a Beethoven symphony upon the grand piano; 
... a fowling-piece that cost $300 and a saddle that cost $5; a book 
case half filled with classics, half with sweet potatoes. . .. [Their most 
prominent faults} are a free-thinking and a devotion to reason, carried, 
in their turn, to the verge of bigotry, and expanded to a certain rude 
license of manners and habits, consonant with their wild prairies, but 
hardly with the fitness of things.* 


But to return to the forty young Darmstadters, intent on 
forming a colony in Texas. They reached Texas early in 
1847, and weighed down with all conceivable tools and 
equipment they might need for a colony (they carried all 
the necessary equipment for a flour mill with them, as well 
asa cannon) began the march to New Braunfels and Fred- 
ericksburg. They reached the latter town about the month 
of July, and remained there a few days before setting out 
for the tract, lying between the Llano and San Saba rivers, 
which had but recently been purchased from the Indians 
as a site for their colony. Lindheimer, who had been collect- 
ing for some time in the vicinity of Fredericksburg, made 
teady to go with them to the new purchase. 


*Olmsted, 4 Journey Through Texas, pp. 429-30, 1857. 
1 am convinced, on the basis of Reinhardt’s paper (Texas Hist. Assn. Quart. 3: 33- 
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The colony, which was one of the Icarian type proposed q 
by Etienne Cabet, was called “Bettina”, after Bettina von tha 
Arnim. Reinhardt has given an informative account of the col 


life of the colony. He says, in speaking of the experience 
at Bettina in which Lindheimer participated: 





Having spent several days in Fredericksburg, we set out for our for 
tract, [Baron von} Kriewitz [who as he rode on ahead of us could 
not have been told from an Indian} again being our guide. Of course Le 
we had to move very slowly; and when we arrived at the Llano, we ul; 
hunted a ford for three days. The best one finally proved to be but a . 
few yards from our camp, where we had to lift the wagons four feet in 
upon a rock in the bottom of the river by the aid of windlasses, and re 
this work took us from morning to night. The Llano was then a beau- th 
tiful stream, as clear as crystal, and known in our party as the “silvery 
Llano”. One could see the bottom at the deepest places. The whole ai 
country was covered with mesquite grass as high as the knee, and it 
abounded in buffalo and deer. [We arrived at the grant in the early A 
part of September, 1847.} . . . In Nov[ember], 1847 [the Indians] 
visited us as they had promised. . . . [They] camped only a short dis- Pp 
tance from us. During the night a number of our utensils were stolen Z 


by the squaws; but the next day the men returned them. For everything ; 
we gave them we were paid back three-fold. As they staid [sic} some- I 
time, we became well acquainted. Whenever we came into their camp, d 
they would spread out their deer skins, bring out morrals [food or game b 
bags} full of the biggest pecans I ever saw, and tell us to help ourselves. f 
They even tried to learn German from us in spite of the great difficulty 

they found in pronouncing some of the words. The word Pferd they i 
could not say at all; Ross was easier; but best of all they liked Gaul, ! 
which seemed to afford them great amusement. Other tribes visited us, 

but none caused us the least annoyance. There were Lipans, Delawares, t 
Kickapoos, Wacos, Choctaws, Shawnees, and Comanches, making seven 
different tribes. After January, 1848, no more Indians came... . In 
the summer of 1848, our colony of “Bettina” went to pieces like a 

bubble. As I have said, it was a communistic society and accordingly I 
had no real government. Since everybody was to work if he pleased and 
when he pleased, the result was that less and less work was done as time 
progressed. Most of the professional men wanted to do the directing 

and ordering, while the mechanics and laborers were to carry out their 
plans. Of course, the latter failed to see the justice of this ruling.* 





* Reinhardt, of. cit., 1899, pp. 37-39. 


40, 1899), that Lindheimer made one of the party, although he is not recorded else 
where as a member. From an account which he gives in his Aufsactze of happenings 
in this colony, it seems likely that he took his wife with him. He had married Eleanore 
Reinarz at San Antonio in 1846. 
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This account would dispose of the oft-repeated statement 
that Indian troubles brought about the dissolution of the 


colony. 
X 


But Lindheimer is known also, in the history of the Ger- 
man element in the United States, as a gifted editor who 
for nearly twenty years managed the Neu Braunfelser 
Zeitung. This paper, founded early in 1852, partly by pop- 
ular subscription, easily became one of the leading journals 
in the German language in the United States. The paper 
reached a high journalistic plane which seems fantastic in 
this day of the yellow press. With its long, scholarly 
articles, well larded with classical quotations and allusions, 
it still makes good reading if one can get over the Latinity. 
An example or two from the Aufsatze, which consists of re- 
printed essays from the Zeitung and the Neu Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung, will suggest Lindheimer’s editorial manner. In 
speaking of the cattle industry in Texas, he says: “The In- 
dians . . . according to their viewpoint consider their rob- 
bing expeditions great deeds and themselves heroes, like 
Odysseus and Diomede, who stole the horses of King 
Rhesus; or Hercules, who robbed the children of Geryon.” 
And in another place, dealing with his favorite controversial 
topic, the conflict between theology and science, he says: 
“Everyone . . . can appreciate the importance of this con- 
flict... and if we cannot be banner-bearers or field generals 
in this Kulturkampf, we can at least fight faithfully in the 
front ranks, so that we in our deaths may join in the Spartan 
battle-song of Tyrtaeus: ‘Beautiful it is to die, fighting in 
the front rank!’ ” 

In a valedictory editorial concluding his service as 
editor of the newspaper Lindheimer reviews frankly 
the unpleasant features accompanying the founding of the 
Zeitung, describes the sinister forces he had warred against, 
and then proceeds to his own apologia: “As far as I know, I 
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myself have never made use of the columns of this paper 
for personal defense, because I considered the newspaper 
an auditorium for public opinion and the property of the 
public, and not a [illegible] for private parties .... I have 
never spoken against my conviction. . . . Notwithstanding 
this my political opponents have honored me with the title 
‘Ligenheimer’, but have never made use of my offer to 
publish proof of their accusation in the Neu Braunfelser 
Zeitung, though they have frequently been invited to do 0, 
... Perhaps never has a Roman said with more conviction 
‘Beatus ille qui procul negotiis’, than I who say good-bye 
to the newspaper business.” 


It was Lindheimer’s manner seldom to speak of his past 
or of his achievements. He was always a quiet man, never 
losing his temper or expressing himself strongly (unless he 
was paying his respects to the clergy, when “geistliche 
Raubritter’, “Lohnpriester”, “Leviten”, or perhaps on 
mild days, “Pfaffen”, was the order of the hour.) Thus he 
lived through a long and useful life, one filled with great 
content in the doing of his work; in communing with na- 
ture; and in his contemplation of that great philosophy of 
life which he has beautifully summarized in his essay in the 
Auftrage entitled “Optimismus”. 

His motivation in life was a pursuit of the good life for 
its own sake. “Do right and justice for the sake of right and 
justice, not for the reward!” he says in his essay, “Ueber 
Schulunterricht”. “The heroes, martyrs, and saviors of 
mankind have by their lives tried to demonstrate that the in- 
dividual man has no special or peculiar interest for him- 
self, and that he cannot with happiness to himself seek his 
own aims independently of the interests of humanity.” His 
bitterness toward religious bigotry rises to a high pitch 
again and again in his essays. Most of them bear the im- 
press of the intense hatred bred of the reactionary oppres- 
sion of his youthful enthusiasms in Germany, and surely 
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yould misrepresent his naturally sweet temper under any 
ss provocation. Yet during his life, it is said, he counted 
many ministers and priests among his personal friends. In 
ill his diatribes he drew the distinction between religion and 
what he called“Priester-Christenthum”. Yet while he could 
declare in an essay on education, “I really need no God for 
my ethics . . . no special World-God, no Demiurge”,, still 
he could continue by saying, “I will deny neither the neces- 
sity of such a God for the pious, childlike Weltanschauung 
of the people, nor the actual existence of such a God. I am 
neither atheist nor deist.” 


And then toward the last, when he celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday (he had but three years more to live), he 
could write in his “Birthday-Thoughts of a 75-Year-Old” 
(Geburtstag-Gedanken eines 75-Jahrigen): 


In the United States of North America, where the terrorism of the 
orthodox rabble (Poebel) often reaches almost the ferocity of the sordid 
Anachoretes of Egyt, who in Alexandria stripped Hypatia naked and 
tore her to pieces, since before an educated public she gave lectures on 
the highest questions of humanity: here in our republic, where the re- 
ligious zealots love to obscure the light of Truth by their industrious 
stirring up of [verbal] dust. . . . surely there is no trembling, or weak- 
ening of the antagonism he felt toward organized religion! 


The sown wind had reaped the whirlwind: it is for us to 
attempt to understand, knowing that to comprehend is to 
pardon. 


Lindheimer met death bravely December 2, 1879. A 
contemporary estimate of his life and character, especially 
in relation to his newspaper, is to be found in an unidenti- 
fied clipping, probably from the Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, 
of December 9, 1879: 


Lindheimer has led as happy a life as possible in a man entirely de- 
voted to his science. He was sufficient unto himself. His demands on 
life were slight and thus he never battled with want in the true sense, 
though his eventful life may have been furnished with many devs of 
struggle for existence. . . . [His editorship of the Neu Braunfelser 
Zeitung] yielded him little pleasure but rather many annoyances and 
bothers in abundance. But as in other things, here too the work itself 
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was enough enjoyment for him. The contents of the paper were fre- 
quently beyond the comprehension of the majority of the readers; he 
did not write to please the masses but to uplift them, and thus the first 
eighteen volumes of the Neu Braunfelser Zeitung offer to the educated 
man even today a rich treasure of instructive reading. 


In the field of botany, Lindheimer is honored by having” 
a round score of species of plants named in his honor by 
scientific specialists. His name, along with that of Charles 
Wright, whose friend he was, is indissolubly connected with 
the botany of Texas, to which in his collections for Engel- 
mann and Gray he made contributions of the most outstand- 
ing value. In his essay on optimism, in which he sums up 
the philosophy of his whole life, he utters a saying that de- 
serves to be his epitaph: “Yes: he in whose mind humanity 
has been realized as a single, indivisible whole, whose — 
personal efforts are but the individual manifestations of the — 
aim of this whole, himself lives the eternal life of human-— 
ity.”* Even so: and Lindheimer’s name lives forever in the © 
very nomenclature of the science he loved. 


*“Ja, wem die Menschheit als cin cinziges untheilbares Ganze cum Bewussticia — 
gckommen ist und dessen persoenliche Zwecke nur noch die individuellen Erscheim 
ungweisen des Gesammtzweckes der Menschheit sind, der lebt selbst das cavige 
Leben der Menschheit.” 








